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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE comic side to the Courts-martial at 

Gibraltar has tended to obscure the gravity 

of the situation which must have lain behind 
the charges. That a quarrel over a band and the 
position of a Jacob’s ladder should have delayed 
the sailing of a Fleet is undeniably funny, and 
the effect of comedy has not been lessened by 
the blanks and demi-blanks to which the Press 
has had recourse in order to convey to the world 
the fine shades of emphasis in naval language. 
The people of the United States must have found 
all this as diverting in its way as_ their 
Fundamentalist trial was to us. Dr. Johnson 
said truly that a ship is a floating prison-house, 
and no doubt the petty often becomes magnified 
into importance within her confines. But the 
comparative triviality of the incidents over which 
the final trouble in the Royal Oak occurred is of 
itself sufficient indication that they cannot have 
been isolated. They must have formed the break- 
ing point of a situation that had become intolerable. 


The Court-martial on Captain Dewar is pro- 
ceeding as we write. We can make no comment 
on it. That on Commander Daniel was con- 


cluded on Tuesday and the Commander was 


found guilty on all four counts. Of this verdict 
there was never any doubt from the beginning. 
Commander Daniel himself admitted in reply to 
the Prosecutor that he ‘‘ went beyond what he 
was ordered to do”’ and “‘ exceeded the orders 
he was given.” The point for the Court to 
bear in mind in considering its sentence was 
that the Commander, knowing this and fully 
realizing, as he must have done, the consequences 
of his action, yet felt it his duty to proceed as 
he did and had the courage of his conviction. 
In the circumstances the sentence passed on 
him by the Court—he was dismissed his ship 
and severely reprimanded—is severe. Usually 
such a sentence means in effect the end of an 
officer’s career; it may be that when the second 
Court-martial has been completed some further 
action will be taken by the Board of Admiralty. 
It would seem that the only way for a naval 
officer to ventilate a grievance, though it 
may be a legitimate and even an_ intolerable 
grievance, is by breaking the very rigid 
regulations which are imposed for the maintain- 
ence of good order and discipline. In that case 
either the regulations must be altered or some 
additional machinery provided whereby a 
subordinate may complain of his superior with- 
out having his career automatically wrecked. 
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The Daily Mail has discovered in the list of 136 
Conservative M.P.’s who did not vote on the 
second reading of the Franchise Bill evidence of 
a first-class Party crisis. Since it is quite alone in 
this discovery, it may perhaps take credit to itself 
for a ‘‘ scoop ’’; it is entitled to some consolation 
for the disappointment it has suffered in its 
campaign against the Bill. The real explanation 
of the ‘‘ revolt ’’ is considerably less dramatic. Of 
the 136 abstainers, 33 are known to have been 
abroad, 15 were ill, 13 were speaking in the 
country, and 18 others had asked for pairs in 
favour of the Bill but could not get them as the 
opposition was so limited. This reduces the 
*“cave’’ to 57. Of these, a number were under 
the impression that the opposition would not 
expose its extreme tenuity by forcing a division, 
and left the House before the end of the debate. 
It is conceivable that yet others, knowing the 
result to be a foregone conclusion, had taken the 
opportunity to have an evening off. What is 
altogether inconceivable is that there could be so 
powerful a group opposed to the Bill without its 
having made its opinion felt. With very few 
exceptions, there is remarkably little feeling over 
this measure; there has never been a major 
measure of electoral reform which has engendered 
so small an amount of controversy. No great 
demand for it existed, but certainly no serious 
opposition to it can be found. Has the Daily 
Mail forgotten the experiences of the hapless Mr. 
Hailwood, who went about the country forfeiting 
election deposits in fervid attempts to stir up 
feeling against the “‘ flappers *’ ? 


> 


On Tuesday the Lord Mayors of London, 
Cardiff and Newcastle-on-Tyne issued a joint 
national appeal on behalf of women and 
children suffering in the coalfields. The King 
and Queen have each contributed to the Fund. 
‘‘It is not generally realized,’’ says the appeal, 
‘that there are nearly 250,000 miners 
unemployed, the large majority of whom are 
without any prospect of work in the near future ; 
many of them have been unemployed for over 
two years.’ Both in Parliament and in the 
Press abundant evidence has been quoted of 
the distress, bordering in some instances on 
actual starvation, that exists in South Wales 
and in Northumberland and Durham. Various 
schemes are afoot for meeting the situation that 
has arisen, but meanwhile the need of boots 
and clothing is insistent. The Lord Mayors 
expressly state that the appeal is intended as an 
adjunct, not a substitute: ‘‘ We are not divest- 
ing either the Government or any public 
authority of its recognized duty or responsi- 
bility.’ In hoping that the appeal will be 
generously supported we also hope that these 
words will be heeded in the proper quarter. 


Mr. Winston Churchill may appear at whiles to 
be a magician, but his magic is usually calculated, 
and his optimism is often, in the end, found to 
have a more Solid basis than his warmest admirers 
supposed. At the end of the first nine months of 
the financial year, expenditure exceeded revenue 
by something like £150,000,000. What prospects 
could there be of a surplus? Yet here is Mr. 
Churchill able to announce one, though of no 
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more than £4,000,000. We must not, however, 
be carried away by this result. Mr. Churchill 
has shown great ingenuity and resource, but his 
success has been achieved largely by methods 
which cannot be repeatedly applied. Some 
420,000,000 he has secured by anticipating 
revenue, some £ 12,000,000 by drawing on the road 
fund. The test will come next year. So far as 
can be seen at present, unless he steepens taxation 
or reduces the contributions to the Sinking 
Fund, or unless trade looks up, he will have a 
deficit next year. The main moral of the 
Budget is that we have very nearly reached 
the limit of direct taxation. 


When Nahas Pasha took office as Egyptian 
Premier his declarations inspired the hope that 
he would not precipitate a crisis between his 
country and Great Britain. But he has taken 
it upon himself to challenge the British position 
in Egypt in a manner which calls for harsh 
reply. The Egyptian situation in 1922 was 
such that the famous four reservations were 
quite unavoidable, but the efforts of Sarwat 
Pasha would have brought the Egyptians an 
important stage further towards that independence 
which is their goal. The attitude of Nahas 
Pasha is as little appreciated on the Continent 
as it is in this country, for no European Power 
for one moment believes that, in the absence 
of the British, he could protect foreign interests 
as he asserts. Not the least interesting feature 
of the crisis will be the action of King Fuad, 
who is likely to disapprove strongly of the 
provocative attitude of his new Prime Minister. 
We — more fully with this subject in a leading 
article. 


When the President of the Board of Trade 
was pressed to initiate an enquiry into the 
present condition of the cotton trade, he very 
properly refused. The Balfour Committee, after 
an investigation extending over three years, is 
issuing an elaborate report on the textile 
industry: everything that could be ascertained 
by a Government enquiry is already known, 
though we await official publication. The future 
of the trade is in its own hands, for the most 
part. In previous comment on the cotton 
troubles of Lancashire we have suggested that 
relief is to be sought chiefly through judicious 
amalgamations and Lancashire now has before 
it a considered scheme which, though doubtless 
open to academic financial criticism, is in the 
main sound. The condition of the trade is such 
as to cause great anxiety, but not such as to 
justify despair. After all, the home trade is not 
bad, the Far Eastern demand has improved, the 
South American position is good, and India now 
has more purchasing power. Government 
enquiries have their uses, but while they are in 
progress there is usually something like 
stagnation in the trades under investigation. 


Politicians do such odd things during election 
campaigns that there is no need for alarm 
at finding M. Poincaré cooing like a dove. 
** Nobody will ever have to reproach us with 
an act, a gesture or a word that is insufficiently 
pacific,’? he declared at Carcassonne last Sunday, 
and in a previous speech he almost apologized 
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for having occupied the Ruhr. He has also 
expressed his readiness to resume negotiations 
for the evacuation of the Rhineland, providing 
this question can be linked up with the question 
of German and inter-Allied war debts. This 
can only mean one thing—he hopes to improve 
Franco-German relations by blaming the British 
for the presence of French troops on German 
soil. Great Britain has long been in favour of the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, but scarcely at such 
a price. 


The further negotiations for a general treaty 
to outlaw war proceed, the vaguer they become. 
M. Briand’s reply to Mr. Kellogg, in 
which he drops the reservation dealing with 
‘‘wars of aggression,’’ makes it clear that the 
whole treaty is merely one to outlaw war in 
peace time and that it lapses the moment any 
signatory State chooses to take up arms. It would 
therefore seem to have very little value as a 
means of preserving peace, unless it were made 
clear thaf, in the event of the League of Nations 
employing sanctions against the aggressor, the 
United States would co-operate in a negative 
sense by refusing to trade with the outlawed 
State. But already certain members of the 
Senate in Washington are growing alarmed lest 
they should be dragged into the League. 
France, in her anxiety to retain her European 
alliances, will do very little to help Mr. Kellogg. 
The sooner Great Britain and other Great 
Powers are brought into the negotiations, the 
more hope there will be of a treaty worth the 
paper on which it is written. 


Lord Rothermere’s latest interview with Signor 
Mussolini has very naturally created a consider- 
able sensation in South-Eastern Europe, because 
the Italian Dictator was quoted as being in favour 
of an immediate revision of the frontiers of 
Hungary. In our view the most important 
part of the interview was that in which Signor 
Mussolini defended his policy in Tirol. ‘*‘ The 
accusations brought abroad of the forcible 
Italianization of these Austrian subjects of Italy 
are totally unfounded. ... They are subject to 
exactly the same laws as the whole of the rest of 
the Italian nation.’’ True: but the rest of Italy is 
Italian. Has it not occurred to the Duce or his 
interviewer that there is less hardship in learning 
your native language than in being compelled to 
abandon your own language in favour of a foreign 
one? And has Signor Mussolini forgotten that 
Italy once promised to give her minorities cultural 
and religious facilities at least as great as those 
granted by small Eastern European countries who 
are tied down by the strict provisions of 
‘* minorities treaties? 


It would be a deplorable thing if any political 
party, truly representing a considerable section of 
the electorate, were unable for financial reasons to 
secure adequate representation in the House of 
Commons. To that extent we wish the Labour 
Party success in its new appeal for funds. But 
we cannot ignore the fact that this appeal, for 
£100,000, is necessitated by ‘‘ the Tory Trade 


Unions Act,’ that is, by a measure which gave 
relief to the working man in respect of the 
political levy. Clearly, the fighting funds of 
Labour were swollen by contributions from 
workers who did not share, who even detested, the 
politics of the official Labour Party. Mr. Ramsay. 
MacDonald and his followers are welcome to 
whatever they can elicit by an appeal to those who 
believe in their policy: we would have every 
shade of political opinion duly represented in 
electoral contests and in the House. But we must 
decline to join in lamentations over a reform which 
ended most of the coercion whereby Labour 
acquired the sinews of war. Even now, there is a 
coercion unparalleled by anything which goes on 
among Conservatives or Liberals. 


A demand is being made for investigation into 
maternal deaths by local health authorities. That 
such an investigation would be useful, in so far 
as it revealed scarcity of accommodation for 
maternity cases in certain areas and defects in the 
means of transport for rural maternity cases, there 
is no doubt. But there will be little reduction in 
the lamentably high percentage of deaths in child- 
bed till there is a thorough enquiry into its causes, 
an enquiry which local health authorities are not 
competent to undertake. The eminent surgeons 
and doctors who have written to The Times on 
the subject are undoubtedly correct in pressing for 
research into puerperal fever and into such 
maladies as eclampsia, and in urging that research 
must be so broad as to guarantee elimination of 
the factors which vitiate conclusions drawn from 
narrowly purposed enquiries. As they say, 
research is a wayward plant that cannot be forced 
into bloom in a hothouse, and its fruit has no 
season to ripen. The physician, the surgeon, the 
bio-chemist, the bacteriologist must work together, 
and in every direction, before we can hope to clear 
up a situation which at present baffles science. As 
things are, maternal diseases are so highly 
capricious in their incidence that their causation 
remains matter for conjecture. 


\ 

The price paid for the manuscript of ‘ Alice,’ 
at the recent auction, is quite preposterous. So 
long as there are wealthy collectors there will 
be no reasonable limit to bidding for the things 
they covet, and no man can say what they will 
not covet. We have known a small collector 
pay fantastically for the pseudonymous works 
of a third-rate, though rather charming, novelist 
of the ’ nineties, and another who expended on 
the manuscripts of a certain minor Victorian 
sums that would have richly endowed contem- 
porary literature. For ourselves, we refuse to shed 
a tear over the failure of the British Museum 
to secure the manuscript of a nursery classic. 
415,000 would go a very long way towards 
filling up important gaps in the great library, 
gaps lamented by serious literary workers: the 
‘ Alice’ manuscript would have been no more 
than a sight for mere sight-seers. On any 


rational basis its value might be put at £150; 
but, of course, in the world of collectors we are 
beyond the boundaries of the rational. Prices 
lately paid for some Hardy items, and for one 
Kipling item, prove that if it needs proving. 
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THE AMERICAN BOGEY 


N finance, in trade, at sea, and nearly every- 
else America has challenged our 

supremacy. We have never been confronted 
by so formidable a bogey-man, except the armed 
bogeys of Napoleonic France, of early Victorian 
Russia, and of pre-war Germany, which belonged 
to a different type, threatening our political rather 
than our economic future. Like all bogeys 
America has become a grotesquely distorted and 
unreal figure; her superiority is irrationally 
denied or fatalistically taken for granted, and we 
are invited to copy ee methods, at any rate in 
industry, without having attempted to make the 
clear and detached analysis which the question 
demands. In this semi-neurotic reaction the 
most obvious elements of the situation are over- 
looked. It is forgotten that the economic 
existence of America was historically and inevit- 
ably the foundation of our own fortunes, which 
are indissolubly bound up with a flourishing New 
World; that it was this same dread of American 
trade rivalry which directly caused the War of 
Independence; and that already for twenty years 
before 1914 the United States had been the 
greatest manufacturing nation, without prevent- 
ing us from enjoying in the same period the 
climax of our prosperity. 

Mr. Peel * has handled this economic impact 
of America with something like the dispassionate 
skill it deserves in a masterly essay that ought 
to be carefully and widely studied. He is well- 
informed, up to date, and beautifully easy to 
read—a fact on which the printers are also to be 
congratulated. He stands quite indefinitely for 
the English point of view, but where sides have 
to be taken he uses a subdued and at times 
delicious irony, in fine contrast to the crude 
prejudice which often breaks out at this point. 
His authorities, almost without exception, are 
unimpeachable, and if his conclusions seem 
occasionally to go rather further than the facts 
allow, the facts are always there in the right 
place to check him. 

His thread of argument is double: first, that 
America is not really so strong as we believe, 
and second, that if she is, it is to our advantage 
that she should be. “It is,’’ he very rightly 
insists, ‘‘ not so much the economic strength 
of the world as the economic weakness of 
the world which is our real danger.” This 
maxim generously acted upon, wherever a 
financial crisis occurs, ought not to be followed 
in the rehabilitation of unfortunate countries and 
then nullified by jealous apprehension when they 
return to a flourishing condition. It has been 
easy to make England realize that a bankrupt 
world is not to her advantage; it seems more 
difficult to force upon her the less negative con- 
ception that prosperity among her “‘ rivals,’’ even 
if it involves an increased share in world trade, 
may also prove beneficial in the long run. 

Views of the United States are often falsified, 
as Mr. Peel shows, by a failure to realize the 
peculiar distribution of power prevailing there. 
Economically one of the strongest states in the 
world she is politically one of the least efficient, 
and the almost medieval defiance of the law 
by armed gangs of the kind familiar in Chicago 


** The Economic Impact of America.’ 


By the Hon. George 
Peel. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


is only a crude instance of a universal weakness, 
The impossibility of taking action against the 
states which defaulted over their loans—Alaba 

Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and North and South Carolina—is a further 
example, and the “ perfect jungle of taxation ” 
at present in force is another. In a dazzling 
period it is easy to forget that the cumbersome 
constitution, and impossibility of securing 
uniformity of law or honesty and efficiency in 
the public service, continue to hinder American 
development, and that even the Federal Reserve 
banking system is unsteadily seated on top of an 
amazing collection of minor banks, under different 
laws and pursuing different policies. Of these 
nearly a thousand become insolvent in even a 
prosperous year. The prosperity, of course, 
has never been universal, and the large 
firms have enjoyed the lion’s share of it; 
by figures here quoted 40 per cent. of all 
businesses returned no taxable profits during 1925. 

Mr. Peel puts this down to “ the keenness of 
internal competition proving too strong for 
multitudes of the smaller concerns,’’ but tax 
evasion may well have something to do with it. 
All the same the fact that during a year of record 
prosperity there were 2,000 bankruptcies a month, 
and probably a larger total of unemployed than 
in England, shows how far short of an earthly 
paradise even this greatest happiness of the 
greatest number may fall. Not only is the 
curious division of political power between State 
and Federal governments a source of weakness, 
but by a balance of economic power equally 
unfamiliar in England. Capital is able to dictate 
to Labour and the producer to the consumer, who 
is aptly compared to a tourist being handed the 
menu card of a restaurant. That is what there 
is to eat; he can take it or leave it. Here Mr. 
Peel agrees with last year’s ‘ Report on Economic 
Conditions in U.S.A.’ in finding an opportunity 
for British trade expansion. When the ‘“‘ mass 
consumer ’’ rebels and turns to more distinctive 
and better quality goods (as he has already 
begun to do) he will become the sort of customer 
whom British industry is peculiarly fitted to cater 
for. 

It is a comforting thought that the advertise- 
ment that It-pays-you-to-get-better-things, which 
in one form or another fills the American 
magazines, often resolves itself in the long run 
into ‘* Buy British Goods.’”? In summing up on 
the tariff Mr. Peel quotes President Coolidge’s 
message to Congress last December as an 
admission that America’s industrial prosperity 
is built on an artificial basis, and argues that if 
it needs protection to survive in its home market 
it is unlikely to make much headway elsewhere. 
This is one of the rare occasions when he nods, for 
notoriously a mass-production system enjoying a 
large and sheltered home market can annex 
foreign ones by the simple process of dumping 
articles on which no overhead costs have had to 
be charged. The point is not whether American 
industrialists will cut out their European, and 
particularly their British, rivals by superior 


efficiency and selling organization, but whether 
America will abuse her economic position on a 
colossal scale by selling at an artificially low 
price abroad goods for which part of the economic 
cost of production has already been paid by the 
No one 


home consumer behind the tariff wall. 
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in the long run stands to gain by dumping; it 
merely strengthens the reactionary fiscal party 
jn every country, and it is to be ho that 
America will take a sufficiently far-sighted view 
to realize that. 

On this and certain other points—notably the 
prospect of revision of the American Debt—Mr. 
Peel takes a distinctly optimistic view. Yet his 
main thesis that the continued rise of America 
need not clash with the continued progress of 
England is undoubtedly sound. It need not, 
but whether in practice it will not, depends on 
the statesmanship not merely of the political but 
of the financial and business leaders of the two 
countries. America has not supplanted us in the 
sense of taking anything away which we had, 
nor is she likely to in the future. She is simply 
a new creation colossal enough to change the 
balance of a world in which, all the same, any 
such development must tend to the advantage 
of the centre and clearing-house, which is still 
London. So long as America and Europe 
remain centres of production with a vast mutual 
trade our position is geographically assured 
unless it is politically and wilfully ruined. To 
assume that we must be menaced by any country 
which follows our example with success is a 
mischievous and obsolete point of view. The 
Victorian monopoly is gone for ever, and many 
things which we label greatest...” 
“the longest .. .’’ and so on must cross the 
Atlantic, but loss of the British monopoly does 
not mean the decline and fall of the British 
Empire. 


ENGLAND AND EGYPT 


HE situation in Egypt is technically very 
difficult, and the Cabinet has met several 
times this week to discuss it. We say 
technically difficult because there are in fact no 
practical difficulties. We are not the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, but merely a Power inj 
temporary occupation, whose duty it is to see 
that certain interests, both our own and those 
of other European Powers, are protected. We 
went to Egypt, in the first instance, to protect 
the lives of foreigners who were thought to be 
in danger owing to the agitation of Arabi, the 
Minister of War in the early ’ eighties. 
Arabi’s agitation was anti-dynastic, and 
undoubtedly had the masses of the people in 
sympathy with it. The rule of the Khedives 
had been hopelessly incompetent and monstrously 
extravagant, and in consequence the masses 
were miserably oppressed. Their Khedives 
were aliens in race to the majority of the 
Egyptians, and it was hardly to be expected that 
the fellaheen should draw distinctions between 
their rulers, who were grinding their poverty, 
and the Bondholders, who had financed their 
tulers and were charging heavily for their 
assistance. It was not as mandatories of the 
Bondholders we went to Egypt, but as trustees 
of the larger interests that might be ruined by 
a violent quarrel between taxgatherers and 
taxpayers. 
We have successfully discharged that trust. 
We have made Egypt, from a bankrupt country, 


into one of the most prosperous countries in the 
world. The fellaheen, from being a degraded 
and downtrodden peasantry, are now filled with 
the pride of nationality. We have relieved 
Egypt of her dependence on Turkey, and 
throughout we have never sought any selfish 
advantage. We administered the country as a 
mandated territory before the theory of mandates 
was invented, and without assuming to ourselves 
any political status that was inconsistent with 
the internal independence of the country. The 
trouble has arisen not from any failure on our 
part but from its success. We are anxious to 
regularize our position on terms that will give 
the utmost satisfaction to Egyptian nationality 
without running the risk of foreign interference 
in the affairs of Egypt in the future. It is the 
Egyptian Government that is resisting the 
repeated offers of settlement that are made to 
it. Our difficulties are in law, for we are 
mandatories without a legal mandate. Practical 
difficulties there are none, for our army is in 
occupation and we are masters in the Sudan 
which controls the waters of the Nile and the 
sources of Egypt’s prosperity. 

There are only two conditions that we attach 
to the offer of a measure of independence to 
Egypt such as she has never had since before 
the days of Alexander the Great. Since then 
she has been under some alien rule or other; 
our offer now is of complete internal self-govern- 
ment, subject to control of her relations with 
the outside world. The Suez Canal, which 
passes through Egyptian territory, cannot be 
considered as the property of Egypt, for on its 
freedom depend not only our own communica- 
tions with India but the use of the seas by every 
maritime country in the world. Our first 
condition, then, is that the protection of this 
great waterway should be in our own hands. 
Our second condition is that we should have the 
right to intervene in order to prevent inter- 
vention by any other Power for the protection 
of its nationals. Both these conditions rightly 
considered are to the advantage of Egypt. For 
the Canal is so important an artery to this 
country that a country at war with us would 
seek if it could to block it. Without some 
strong Power to help her to defend it Egypt 
would be in the same dangerous position in the 
Middle East as Belgium has always been in the 
west. In the defence of the Canal we are the 
natural allies of Egypt. Further, as_ the 
strongest naval Power in European waters, we 
alone are in a position to prevent her from being 
invaded from overseas, while as the mandatory 
in Palestine we are a bastion of safety to her 
against the invasion from the land side. There 
never were two countries who were such natural 
and inevitable Allies as England and Egypt. 

The only obstacle to the complete recognition 
of this alliance is an inflamed sense of nationality 
in the Egyptians. The two conditions which we 
attach to the proposed Treaty with Egypt are 
purely theoretical restrictions on the complete 
independence, for they are the very conditions 
which it would be a triumph for Egypt to secure 
were she in fact completely independent. 
Unfortunately, it is the unvarying characteristic 
of people in the extreme youth of their political 
development to attach more importance to words 
and phrases than to realities. They are quarrell- 
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ing about the names and titles of independence 
to the detriment of its reality. 

The last communication from the Egyptian 
Government is, in its implications, a notice to 
quit. It asserts her sole right to defend the Suez 
Canal with her own army until she asks for 
assistance, and it denies any right on our part to 
stand between her and other foreign Powers, 
whether these be friends or enemies. This 
despatch calls for no other observation than the 
old commonplace that there is no gratitude in 
politics. Obviously, it is useless to continue 
negotiations on the present lines, and as we are 
the Power in possession, we need take no action 
on the notice to quit until an attempt is made to 
enforce it, when we shall doubtless be able to look 
after ourselves. The next step in the argument is 
not with Egypt but among ourselves. It is 
desirable on many grounds that our position in 
Egypt should be regularized, and it is far prefer- 
able that the definitive Treaty should be arranged 
between Egypt and ourselves without the inter- 
vention of any third parties. But if a result more 
agreeable to us, and one would have thought also 
to the nationalism of Egypt, is not to be had, it 
remains for us to consider among ourselves 
whether it is better for us to let things go on and 
wait until there is someone with a sense of 
realities at the head of the Egyptian Government, 
or whether, seeing that Egypt will not agree to 
terms, we should go elsewhere to obtain a 
settlement. 

Other Powers besides ourselves have real, if 
less vital, interests in the safeguarding of the 
Suez Canal, and a claim on Egypt’s part to be 
the sole guardian would be disputed by them. If 
we went to Geneva and asked for a mandate to 
guard the Canal, there is no doubt that we could 
get it. The whole tendency of international law 
is to take these narrow international waters out of 
purely local control and place them under an 
international regime or under a mandatory who 
can be trusted. We, who have the greatest 
interest in the safety of the Canal, could have such 
a mandate for the asking. It would imply 
mandatory control, not over the actual banks, but 
of a sufficient amount of territory on both banks 
to make any fortifications that would be useful. 
Such a solution of the Canal difficulty would 
involve a distinct lowering of the international 
status of Egypt, for part of her territory would be 
mandated, but it would at any rate save us from 
constant wrangling, and from the reproaches cast 
against us because of the good work that we have 
done for the country. 

The quarrel, we repeat, is an utterly unreal one. 
No country has done so much for the toiling 
masses of Egypt as ours, and that these masses 
should be seduced into hostility to their benefactor 
is a mere stupid misprint on the page of history. 
The fault may be partly ours. It was a great 
mistake that we did not make friends earlier with 
the Nationalist movement, as Lord Cromer would 
have done, instead of attempting to ally ourselves 
with the Court and the alien aristocracy of the 
country. But while we are ready to take part of 
the blame for recent developments, that does not 
exculpate the present Egyptian leaders from the 
charge of incompetence and folly in rejecting our 
offers of friendship. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Wednesday 


HE first lap of the session is ending on the 

same quiet note which has characterized it 

throughout. Were it not for a section of the 
Press, even the chief measure of the year might be 
called non-controversial. So calmly did the House 
take the prospect of adding more voters to the register 
than did the Reform Bills of 1832, 1867, and 1884 
together, that last Thursday’s debate on the Equal 
Franchise Bill had few of the dramatic qualities of a 
great occasion. Some speakers like Miss Wilkinson, 
Lady Astor, Miss Bondfield and Mr. Pethick Law- 
rence introduced a touch of solemnity by singing a 
‘Nunc Dimittis’ on the labours of a generation of 
heroic feminists. Mr. Snowden’s more sardonic 
temperament made him less willing to allow the 
Government’s heads to be turned by too full a meed 
of praise. He pointed out that while Conservatives 
and Liberals had for long been acutely divided on the 
question of women’s franchise, the Labour Party had 
always been solid in its favour. Both he and other 
members of both oppositions had criticisms of detail 
to make, and more will be heard of the questions of 
plural voting and election expenses. It was hard luck 
on the Home Secretary that his fervent oratory in 
moving the second reading left one with the impres- 
sion that he was forcing open doors, beating the air, 
flogging dead horses, or whatever the appropriate 


simile may be. 


* * 


As a matter of fact, some of the horses were not 
quite dead and twelve of the Conservative team were 
found with enough vitality to kick over the traces. 
The chief burden of their complaint was that women 
voters would now be in a majority—a point of view 
which, as expounded by Sir G. Cockerill, amused but 
did not impress the House. Actually more boys are 
born than girls, but more boys die in infancy. Perhaps 
Lord Rothermere will endow a chair of misogyny, 
whose occupant will make it his daily duty to defend 
the male. Lady Iveagh, the best of the women 
speakers, upset the claim of the more difficult 
organism to rear to be the higher by pointing out 
that if more women survived it must be because 
they were the fittest. More hilarity was caused by 
Col. Applin’s argument that His Majesty’s subjects 
in the East would be shocked to think that the 
destinies of the Empire were passing into female con- 
trol. The ‘‘ sheikh ’’ view of women is best kept for 
fiction. 

Such trivialities sank to their proper insignificance 
when the Prime Minister, in a speech worthy of him- 
self and of the occasion, closed the debate by linking 
the measure before the House to the historical chain 
of democracy’s growth. He admitted having opposed 
women’s suffrage before the war, but that event had 
convinced him that ‘‘ to build up the broken world 
half the human race is not enough.’’ Many others 
have learnt this lesson and even those who have a 
strong prejudice against sex equality are for that 
reason prepared to stifle their qualms. That any such 
qualms were responsible for the absence of a number 
of Conservatives from the division has not been borne 
out by investigation. The speaker who galled the 
Home Secretary an ‘‘ old woman” might have 
remembered how the one who lived in a shoe dealt 
with her obstreperous offspring. 

* 


* * 


Three industries in turn have had their troubles 
ventilated. On Friday the Rubber Industry, through 
Mr. Waddington, asked to be allowed to make a com- 
pulsory levy from manufacturers for research work. 
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There is a good deal of opposition to the scheme, but 
the Board of Trade gave the Bill its blessing and 
enabled it to pass its second teading. 

On Monday, Mr. Womersley, who deserves well of 
his Grimsby constituents for his persistent advocacy 
of their interests, opened a debate on the fishing 
industry. He was backed up in hiis request for: more 
Government assistance by representatives of fishing 

, and then “‘ all the little oysters sat and waited 
in a row,’’ while Mr. Guinness administered fatherly 
advice without holding out hopes of any substantial 
increase in the Exchequer allowance. The House 
learnt that the fishing industry, not daring to ask for 
protection, would be glad of a few subsidies, but that 
its most pressing need was for more scientific know- 
ledge and organization. Mr. A. M. Samuel, the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, has written a 
book on the herring, but much of its home life is still 
veiled from us. Hake, halibut and cod have quiet 
retreats not yet ransacked by man. What we do catch 
is wastefully used and the ichthiophagous propensi- 
ties of the public are not sufficiently stimulated. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Tom Shaw then lumbered through a formid- 
able catalogue of the woes of the Cotton industry. 
His appearance and manner are so ursine that he 
ought to be warned against taking his Easter holi- 
days on the Sussex Downs while Evelyn is still at 
large. The situation would appeal to Mr. John 
Buchan, who might write a story about his being 
hunted by a battalion of Territorials. As a loyal Lan- 
castrian, whose pride in Lancashire’s qualities and 
sorrow for the lamentable situation rise above party 
prejudice, it is doubtful whether Mr. Shaw can really 
have preferred the Government enquiry which he 
asked for to the self-help advocated by Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister. One can only hope that the course 
of Couéism to which the Government is treating 
industry is having the proper psychological effect, and 
that the reiterated statement ‘‘every day in every 
way trade is getting better and better” will be 
borne out by the facts. 


* 
* * 


On Tuesday Mr. Neville Chamberlain moved the 
second reading of a Bill to improve the National Health 
Insurance scheme. As he himself admitted, the sub- 
ject is not one that lends itself to entertaining speeches. 
The Labour opposition tried to make out that the 
Government might have gone much further, but could 
not make up their minds to prefer half a loaf to no 
bread. 

To-day Col. Crookshank will move a_ resolution 
urging an active policy of rural housing and Mr. 
Tinker will then give the House an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the syndicated Press. Under 
the new rules this is the last day for private members’ 
motions. To-morrow the House will adjourn till 
April 17. 


First CITIZEN 


VOX BRITANNICA 


By Francis P. SToOPFoRD 


and one speech.’’ Are we again approaching 


é¢ A ND the whole earth was of one language 
this legendary period? 


Perhaps not in 


Europe. According to Mr. Belloc, French, which was 
formerly the general language of Western diplomacy, 
is often neither spoken nor comprehended in the chan- 
celleries of the lesser nations called into existence 


since the war. He sees in this a menace to European 
peace, holding that hostilities primarily arise through 
linguistic misunderstandings. It is the old idea, but 
it is open to question whether, though there were 
one language and one speech on the whole earth, it 
would conduce to that happy state of international 
comity when man might reasonably hope to raise 
earth to heaven. 

Move outside Europe and you find a different out- 
look. In North America and in Australia and New 
Zealand, English may be said to be the common 
tongue. No other language has spread; Eskimo, 
Mexican and Maori remain, and the mother tongue 
of immigrants, it may be German or Italian, will 
survive in ring-fenced communities for a generation 
or two. In South America, Portuguese and other Latin 
languages predominate, but English continues to 
advance with the influx of British capital. How long 
will Dutch hold the field against English in South 
Africa? Politics play but a comparatively small part 
in this contest; it is convenience, business and social, 
which is at the last the deciding factor. In Africa we 
have English spoken both at the Cape and in Cairo. 
Wherever the East Indian merchant penetrates in East 
and South-East Africa, he finds English a more con- 
venient communication than his own vernacular. In 
West Africa the negroid dialects are dying out. As 
education spreads and the well-to-do native travels, it 
can only be a matter of time before the bulk of educated 
Africa is English-speaking. The southern shores of 
the Mediterranean will probably be the last to hold out. 

Now regard Asia, the most interesting problem 
of all. Here we encounter not only varied tongues but 
established religions and literatures in other languages. 
Nevertheless, among the higher and better-educated 
classes the English language has made a tremendous 
advance. The Universities of the United States have 
contributed to this development. In Japan and China 
native gentlemen of good education may be met who 
have lecrned their English in America. So it has 
come about that throughout Southern Asia English is 
already the lingua franca of cultured intellects. And 
not pidgin English, but a language with the connota- 
tions, more particularly the political connotations, 
which are accepted in this island. 

A week or two ago, Mr. Venkateswaram, a Hindu 
gentleman living in Trevandrum, capital of the State 
of Travancore in South India, wrote an excellent letter 
to the Saturpay REviEw, pointing out that ‘“ the 
English language has given India a homogeneity 
unknown before. It has given India her political 
aspirations; it has recaptured for her her great past 
and it has to some extent enabled her to overcome 
the tyranny of dialects, districts, castes and creeds.” 
No one will dispute these truths. Once upon a time 
I attended, in the biggest hall of Madras, a 
meeting summoned to protest against the action 
of Parliament in imposing countervailing duties on 
cotton goods. A dozen gentlemen were on the plat- 
form, of whom only one was a European—the chair- 
man of the Chamber of Commerce. For the rest the 
protestants would have been ineffectual were it not 
that they were excellent English scholars. Had each 
of them spoken in his own tongue, two-thirds of them 
would never have understood what the other third was 
saying. This was thirty years ago. Since that day 
another generation has arisen and English at the pre- 
sent stands as the common tongue of educated India, 
India’s Legislative Assembly testifies. 

Never in the history of the world has there been 
anything to compare with this world-wide Vox 
Britannica. Broadly speaking, its assumption has 
been voluntary; there has been no attempt to impose 
its use by arms or legislation. It has been brought 
into effect in many cases by emigration, but when this 
factor has been absent, it has been assumed mainly, 
to use a catch phrase, because it was a long felt want. 
In Asia it promises to remain for several generations 
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the luxury of the cultured classes and until women 
receive equal education (a movement already begun), 
English-speaking Indian gentlemen will return from 
their Council Chamber, where life proceeds in accord- 
ance with the latest modes of Westminster, to their 
homes, where manners, methods and speech have not 
varied for three hundred years, or maybe thrice three 
hundred. 

Can language ever supersede race; will civilization 
be moulded by words as they fall from the lips and by 
thoughts which words generate in the brain? One fact 
emerges. Before this century be out, unless the United 
States evolve an independent language, all the rulers, 
leaders and representative men outside Europe will be 
able to talk in one tongue. (Provided a new and 
greater flood of Bolshevism or something like it does 
not happen as a result of wars, civil or international, 
which sweeps away Western civilization and its 
speech and languages.) Will this make for peace 
or war? Judged by India alone, the prospect is not 
particularly bright. The common language has given 
to the malcontents that very unity which they have 
lacked in the past. But the cleavages of race and creed 
remain. It is not probable—at least not in India— 
that the English tongue will call into being a common 
religion. So far, it has acted as a disrupting influ- 
ence, weakening and undermining many of the older 
faiths and offering nothing in their place, for 
Christianity as understood in this country makes 
small appeal to the Hindu mind, and the Mohammedan 
is satisfied with his own virile creed. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE KINEMA 


By WALTER BAYES 


in an honest attempt to determine what children 

really liked at the Theatre, began with the immortal 
words, ‘‘In the first place, I fear it must be 
admitted that children like scenery.’’ As who should 
say ‘‘ Original Sin ’’ !—this being the typical attitude 
of the literary to merely visual culture. ‘‘ The 
appeal of the eye’’ is the phrase—an _ implied 
shrug most frequently in use, and as the Kinema, 
with the exception of the subtitles, upon which (though 
often copious) literature can hardly plume itself, 
consists entirely in an appeal to the eye, people who 
prefer it as an entertainment to the theatre are 
gravely rated for their low tastes. When indeed 
the utility of any device for providing amusement 
or instruction to the masses is questioned, ‘‘ at any 
rate it is better than letting them go to the Pictures ”’ 
we are told. I am reminded of the withering 
crescendo with which a Police Court Missionary set 
out the depravity of an (ultimately converted) 
desperado. ‘*He was idle, drunken, dissolute— 
he had never worn a collar ’’: we can only add that 
he probably went. to the ‘‘ movies.’’ 

Yet one might make out a case for regarding the 


I: was, I think, a writer in the Observer who, 


kinema as an instrument of visual culture. It has a 
double réle. It still tells a story, but it 
is also a magic carpet offering the miracle 
of a change of scene. I am _ “myself con+ 


Stitutionally entranced by the inspiring spectacle 
of a troop of horsemen galloping through dust. 
How many foolish melodramas have I faced for the 
sake of watching the harmonious movement of 
rider and horse, as they swerve and circle, scramble 
over uneven ground with delicious give this way 
and that of shoulder and fetlock, as they slide down 
precipices and swim rivers. To watch waves 
running up a cove, the launching of boats through 
surf, the movement of swimmers and of the element 


the public a sense of intimately organized form and 
a delight in it. Sometimes when, as in ‘ Chang,’ 
‘ Nanook’ and a somewhat similar Polynesian film 
the name of which escapes me, the novelette interest 
is reduced to a minimum, even dramatic critics 
become tolerant and recognize that the desire to see 
such ‘things is healthy and intelligent. 

I wish I were sure that the popularity of these 
films was not quite dependent on their informative 
and exotic character—a character which in any case, 
with the present rapid shrinkage of the earth’s 
surface, cannot long be maintained. Their 
permanent interest is in their display of closely 
interrelated form and the real innovators among 
producers are those who unearth themes exploiting 
this quality from quite familiar subject-matter. | 
am always consoled at the Kinema by the fact that 
at any moment in any old drama I may be treated 
to a ride in a railway train. Do you say that is a 
silly and childish taste? Surely not—surely in 
the subtly measured ratio of displacement of near 
and far objects, as the scene unfolds before us, we 
see a rhythmic demonstration of the laws of space to 
throw the divine Euclid into ecstasy. The kinetic 
principle is the justification of photography and has 
potentialities of beauty which reconcile even the 
painter to the fact of its having been invented. 
Even so, it may be said, this is but appreciation of 
nature—enhanced a little, perhaps, by judiciously 
selected subject-matter—doubly enhanced sometimes 
by the beautiful miracles of the slow-motion camera, 
but Nature is not Art, and the Art of the films is 
atrocious. 

Such criticism is perhaps natural in a writer who 
sees the fine art of narrative debased. To be just, 
we should allow that while the art of the ‘‘ close-up ” 
has often been used to ‘‘ rub in ”’ the tiresome and 
obvious it has sometimes been used to intensify a 
characteristic detail of hand or foot or the expressive 
relationship between the actor and some accessory— 
to some dramatic effect. Producers have also 
developed (from the businesslike basis of having 
to put what they want to show where it shows 
best) a sometimes quite considerable nicety of 
‘* mise en page.’’ There has, on the other hand, been 
a period of quite disastrous borrowing from the 
artist in the sense of debased spectacular pictures. 

I am inclined to hope, however, that a certain type 
of ‘‘ super-film’’ which came over from America 
some time back (an intolerable film called 
‘Intolerance’ by Mr. Griffiths was a_ perfect 
example) has now run its course. These usually 
showed in alternated snippets alleged parallel 
stories, repeated at different pseudo-historical 
periods (selected for no apparent reason beyond the 
apparent fact that Mr. Clarkson’s colleagues at 
Hollywood happened to have clothes that could be 
made to do) and conducted with an amazing jumble 
of realism and alleged allegory. In my youth I 
recall, at, I think, my first visit to the Royal 
Academy a large piece of sculpture described in the 
catalogue as ‘‘Allegorical group representing Peace, 
Abundance, Indians and the Declaration of 
Independence.’”” Even at that early age the 
categories seemed to me a little mixed and the class 
of super-films, now one may hope superseded, were 
very much of that order. There was not much 
peace about them, but there were Abundance, Indians 
and a monstrous Declaration of Independence. 

This class of film is probably beyond artistic 
apology; it was a monument to the barbarism of 
our time. The recently shown ‘ Cosmopolis’ was a 
link between these and the productions of Mr. E. A. 
Dupont. Like the films speculating in psychic 
relations between Chicago and Babylon, it dealt in 
enormous crowds rushing to and fro in a futile 
manner and it was abominably acted; but its scenery 
was better constructed than those revivals of ancient 
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civilization which had so evidently emerged from 
the terribly plastic brain of Mr. Harbutt of the 
plasticine. Moreover, there was an_ intelligent 
attempt to exploit in terms of-the kinema the device 
of ‘‘ Dissolving Views ’’ which were popular in the 
dissenting chapels sixty years ago. The interlace- 
ment of moving forms offers great possibilities to the 
designer. : 

Mr. E. A. Dupont, in a high degree in Vaudeville 
and still more richly in ‘ Moulin Rouge’ (now show- 
ing in London), has not only used this idea to finer 
purpose, but has devised a means of expression very 
characteristic of the life of the time and celebrating 
with magnificent enthusiasm the potentialities of 
our peculiar methods of vision. We never see any- 
thing at leisure as it is for what it is worth. Hurried 
from place to place we see swiftly replacing one 
another fragmentary simulacra all in some degree 
made up to appear other than they are. For the most 
part we see reflections of things overlaid by other 
reflections. It is an age of unreal artifice, and ‘ Moulin 
Rouge ’ is a hymn in praise of artifice, taking for its 
subject-matter that essentially artificial thing, the 
theatre. 

A word should be said in passing to those who have 
not seen the film in question. The title is a misnomer, 
raising the anticipation of a rather gross impropriety, 
which has been encouraged by certain reviews of it, 
which suggest that the Censor must have been asleep 
to have passed this shocking display of legs. 
Why, perhaps !—if the film had been produced in 
1880, or thereabouts, when the ‘ Moulin Rouge ’ made 
its reputation, or if by some miracle it had tried (and 
succeeded) in resuscitating the standards of thought 
of that period, when a woman’s lower limbs were a 
sheathed mystery, almost an unreal legend, and their 
sudden display was undoubtedly disturbing. But 
to-day we live hedged in with a steely palisade of legs, 
and the critic who professes to be shocked at them 
must date from 1880, or be a fraud. 

The story of ‘ Moulin Rouge ’ is couched in the pre- 
sent day when the interest in stage dancing is largely 
athletic. The hard little gymnasts who make up the corps 
de ballet are all as fit as fiddles and have much the same 
hard elegance of form. One hardly sees them long 
enough, and certainly not still enough, for them to exist 
as personalities. The interest is in the immense and won- 
derful machine which is the theatre, its mechanics, its 
limelight men, its auditorium and programme-sellers, 
its dressing-rooms and costumiers and band, the whole 
shifting mass of artifice which backs up the star and 
without which she would be like any other woman 
(no! that is not quite true, for she is a rather beau- 
tiful creature), but at any rate it is the hypnotic effect 
of ceaseless movement, of changing lights that is Mr. 
Dupont’s prodigious métier. He hardly ever lets one 
see anything long enough to grasp it, or one sees it 
flickering through something else. One is waltzed to 
and fro, from the audience to the stage, and to the 
orchestra, with a swift interrelation of cause and effect, 
one sees from the back of the stage with the figures 
dark against the auditorium and is switched violently 
across the theatre to see them again a gleaming mass 
of light—the rich display of form which moving lights 
can give, the wider insight resulting from walking 
round a thing to look at it—the whole potentialities 
of vision are so ably exploited that it is difficult to 
believe one is looking at a colourless world, so great 
is the richness, the gleaming splendour of the shift- 
ing lights. Any critic may tell me, if he will, that the 
story is a foolish melodrama—as indeed it is. Yet 
can anyone see it and not feel the immense happiness 
of sight? The delight of living and this marvellous 
intricacy of movement, watching light play upon sur- 
faces, its endless ball game of reflection and counter- 
reflection! The sway of light and shadow never 
at rest, but balancing in perpetual self-adjustment ! 
‘‘ Oh, mourir de cette escarpolette.”’ 


MY FORCHERN 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


SAW the sign up a side-street: Madame 
if Dash—Palmist. I decided at once to have my 
character, my destiny, unveiled. The way led 
up a narrow flight of stairs, shared by a number 
of people such as Poppleworth & Sons, Surveyors, 
and J. G. Burton & Co., Enquiry Agents. At 
first I could not find Madame Dash. There was 
no door bearing her name. I went up three flights 
of stairs that were narrower and dustier at every 
turn, and I found and re-found Poppleworth & 
Sons and J. G. Burton & Co. but no Madame Dash. 
I returned to the street and looked up at the 
windows. One of them was draped in lace 
curtains. There, I told myself—and J. G. 
Burton could not have done better—there is 
Madame Dash. _I climbed the stairs again, dis- 
covered the door that seemed to be nearest to the 
lace curtains, knocked, and was asked to enter. 

The room was very dim because the end nearest 
the window had been partitioned off. A head 
appeared round the curtain of the partition and 
said: ‘“‘ D’you' want a reading? Just wite a 
mowment, please.’’ So I sat down in the remains 
of a leather arm-chair and waited in the dim room, 
which was very stuffy and reeked of cheap incense. 
I examined its four vases of artificial flowers and 
its two prints, ‘The Star of Bethlehem’ and 
‘ Westward Bound: with the Compliments of the 
Canadian Shipping Line.’ I sat there not one 
minute but ten, during which time there was a 
continual whispering behind the partition. Then 
at last two subdued-looking middle-aged women, 
who, I will swear, kept little sweets and tobacco 
shops and had husbands who disappeared ten 
years ago, crept round the curtain, and I was 
invited to take their place near the window, with 
Madame. 

There was nothing of the alluring or sinister 
sibyl about Madame, who was short, plump, 
middle-aged, with a round red face and eyeglasses 
drolly supported by a very snub little nose. She 
was wearing a black dress and a rather dirty grey 
woollen jersey without sleeves, and looked like the 
owner of a cheap seaside boarding-house who 
occasionally attended meetings of the local 
Theosophical Society in winter. She had, how- 
ever, a pleasant open face, and out of hours, with 
another sympathetic middle-aged woman and a cup 
of tea or a bottle of stout by her side, no doubt she 
would prove to be a very genial companion. At 
the moment, however, she was earnestness itself. 
She faced me across a little table, gave me a 
crystal, told me to cover it with my hands and 
think about those affairs that I wished her to 
discuss. Then she looked at my left hand. 
‘* Well, yes, of course,’’ she began. It was just 
as if we had been talking for hours. Her voice 
had plunged straight into an easy, intimate tone. 
A very clever opening, I thought it. 

“Well, yes, of course,’ she said, ‘* you’ve 
always been sensitive and reserved, and so of 
course you’ve been misunderstood. You’ve reelly 
an affectionate niture but people don’t think so. 
Thet’s how it is with you. And you’ve lost fythe. 
You’re one as can see through people. You know 
what’s at the beck of their minds when they’re 
talking to you, you know if they’re lying, if 
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they’re guilty or not. But being sow reserved, 
it’s got you misunderstood a good deal, it has. 
And then you’ve lost your fythe. You follow me, 
downcher ?”’ 
This, extended afterwards to ‘‘ You follow me 
now, downcher?’’ was her favourite phrase, and 
sometimes she put it in sadly, sometimes it came 
out briskly, sometimes it arrived with a 
triumphant ring. What she would do without it, 
I cannot imagine, for it served all manner of 
purposes. It kept me nodding like a mandarin. 
So far I agreed with everything she said. Her 
view of my character was singularly like my 
own. 
It was now the turn of my right hand. ‘‘ Yes,”’ 
she said, ‘“‘ you’ve had to work hard but up to 
now you’ve not had all you’ve been entitled to 
have from your work. Other people been getting 
the benefit. You follow me, downcher? People 
have picked your brains before to-day. Pro- 
_ fessional, aren’t you? It’s written here in your 

hand that you’re professional. You'll do better 
this year than you’ve ever done before. The 
months of My and June’ll be good for you, 
specially good. You'll arrive at a position of 
great responsibility, you will, before long. Up 
to now, though you might have done fairly well, 
you reelly haven’t had your chance. You follow 
me, downcher ?”’ 

Yes, I was following her. All these were, 
emphatically, my sentiments. At the moment I 
could not think of the names of the rascals who 
had been picking my brains and stealing the 
fruits of my endeavour, but I had no doubt at all 
that they existed. 

‘“And another thing,’» Madame pursued. 
‘** Anybody looking at you would think you were 
a gentleman who had the best of health, but you 
haven’t, you know, reelly. You’ve not been as 
well as you might have been since last November, 
nothing like so well as you look. You see what 
I mean ?”’ 

I agreed with enthusiasm. It is perfectly true 
that I am hardly ever as well as I look, and I have 
the misfortune to be surrounded by people— 
relatives, friends, and even doctors—who simply 
cannot understand this, who do not realize what I 
suffer in my own quietude. 

She had finished with my hands now, and 
began gazing into the crystal I had been holding. 
‘*T see a Nightch,’’ she announced, impressively. 
‘“‘A Nightch!’’ I cried, startled. ‘* Yes, the 
letter Ightch,’’ she said, ‘‘ D’you know anybody 
whose nime begins with a nightch?’’ But this 
did not take us far because I know so many people 
whose names begin with that letter. She 
mentioned several other initial letters too, but this 
was easily the least valuable part of the séance. I 
refused to take an interest in these vague 
alphabetical creatures. 

“TI see money coming to you from two direc- 
tions,’’ she said, peering in the crystal. ‘‘ It’s in 
here, two different directions. Can you under- 
stand what that means? It’s money coming to 
you soon.’’ I am accustomed to seeing money 
depart in all directions, but the thought of it 
coming, two shining streams converging upon 
me, was new and distinctly pleasant. I did not 
understand what it meant (or if I did, I do not see 
why I should tell everybody), but for a moment I 
enjoyed the thrill of one about to be rich. 


7 April 1928 


‘*T see a tall gentleman, very straight he is—he 
stands up in here—oldish gentleman, and he 
means well to you. You can trust him. And 
there’s a younger gentleman, dark with a thin fice, 
and he’s to be trusted too. And these two’li 
bring you in a lot of money. And you’re doing 
a lot of signing, a lot of signing. You follow me, 
downcher?’’ ‘* Well,” I said, hesitantly, ‘‘as a 
matter of fact, I always have a good deal of sign. 
ing to do.” ‘‘ But we don’t see here anything 
you do in the ordinary way of things,” she said. 
‘* This is special signing, something that’ll please 
you.”” She stared again in silence for a few 
moments. ‘‘ You’re in a city with narrow streets 
and very tall buildings, you’ve had to go there 
on business, and it’s very lucky for you. Very 
narrow Streets and very tall buildings. Liverpool 
or Manchester, p’raps.”’ 

‘*T hope not,” I murmured. It is one thing to 
be told you are to be lucky in some strange city, 
and it is quite another thing to be told you will be 
in Liverpool or Manchester. I felt disappointed 
but clung to the hope that topography was not her 
strong point. 

Her next remark was rather reassuring. ‘ The 
streets mayn’t be so narrow,’’ she observed, 
‘* because it may be only the buildings that are so 
high. Anyhow I see you there, and it’ll be lucky 
for you.”” Which left me with a conviction that 
the city was New York, that I was to be there 
signing contracts for plays, films, serial stories, 
short stories, five hundred dollar articles on The 
American Woman as I See Her, with men straight 
as ramrods standing by, looking after my 
interests. ‘‘ Now, you can ask me anything you 
like,’’ she said, but really by this time I felt there 
was little to ask. After a minute or two, during 
which she told me again that I was _ reserved, 
sensitive, affectionate, misunderstood, witty and 
keen-brained, unlucky so far but about to be very 
successful, and that all I wanted was a little fythe, 


I did put a question, but it was only to ask her . 


what I owed her. ‘‘ It’s half-a-crown, that is, if 
you’re satisfied,’’ she replied. 

Satisfied! I should think I was. Without 
knowing my age or profession, anything of my 
personal history, she had yet contrived to tell me 
all the things that I want to be told, the things I 
have always secretly believed to be true of myself 
and that nobody but me—and this kindly oracle— 
ever seemed to understand. The session was 
worth a hundred half-crowns. It was a day-dream 
of oneself suddenly conjured into an oracular 
utterance. It was a visit to a magic mirror. 

As I went out, I saw two people waiting their 
turn. I only had a glimpse of them, but it was 
enough to show me that they too would prove to 
be reserved, affectionate, sensitive, misunderstood, 
unfortunate perhaps up to now but about to rush 
into prosperity, immense good fortune. I thought 
of them pleasantly as I passed the doors of 
Poppleworth & Sons, Surveyors, and J. G. Burton 


& Co., Enquiry Agents, and descended into the 
world again. 


| Competitors in both the Literary and the Acrostic 
Competitions are again reminded that solutions must 
reach the Editor by the time specified in the rules. 
Late entries are automatically disqualified. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


q The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
e ession in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 
Letters on topical subjects, intended for lication the same 
week, should reach him on bud 


COAL DISTRESS 


SIR,—The leading article on ‘ Coal Distress,’ in 
your issue of March 31, calls for a ‘‘ constructive 
policy ’’ for the coal industry, but makes no reference 
to the co-operative marketing schemes that have been 
adopted in Scotland, in the Midlands, and in South 
Wales. Surely that is a very remarkable omission 
when the subject of discussion is ‘‘ organization ’’ or 
reorganization.” 

You complain that the substitution of economics for 
politics in the industry has not cured its troubles. 
Perhaps not—yet. But at least the first long step has 
been taken towards recovery. Costs of production 
have been restored to an economic basis. It now 
remains to bring the proceeds of the sale of coal to 
such a level as will leave a margin over the cost of 
production. That is being attempted by means of the 
marketing schemes. Unfortunately the effects of the 
seven months’ stoppage cannot be obliterated in a 
moment, or even in a year. It is true enough to say 
that ‘‘ all is not well.’’ One could hardly expect that 
it would be after a year like 1926. But at least things 
are very much better than they could possibly have 
been had the Eight Hours Act not been passed. That 
Act was in itself constructive. None of the other 
reforms that are vaguely referred to from time to 
time holds out any prospect of saving as much as 3d. 
a ton in the cost of production. 

There is, however, another side to this question of 
reorganization. In practice it means that the greater 
the efficiency of the industry the smaller the number 
of miners that will be employed for the production of 
a given tonnage of coal. This was foreseen and 
apparently accepted by the Samuel Commission. 
Whenever the output of an uneconomic pit is trans- 
ferred to a colliery not hitherto worked to its full 
potential capacity, an additional number of men will 
be unemployed, although a certain number of men may 
be able to work full instead of short time. In so far, 
therefore, as the coal distress is caused by unemploy- 
ment in the coalfield, it tends to be increased rather 
than decreased by reorganization for the production 
of a given tonnage. If these men are to be retained 
in the industry, the remedy is to increase the sale of 
coal and, particularly, of coal for export. But although 
the European coal-importing countries are consuming 
as much coal as they did in 1913, they are consuming 
much less British coal. Poland, for instance, whose 
miners earn on the average between one-third and 
one-half the earnings of the British miner, is under- 
selling us in the important North European market by 
shillings per ton. The Midlands marketing scheme is 
a co-operative and constructive plan to meet that 
competition. 

I am, etc., 
Puitip GEE 

5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS 


SIR,—I see that the Church Times does you the 
honour of saying, in its last issue, that you are 
not ‘‘ essentially Anglo-Catholic’ as you were ‘‘many 
years ago.’’ Thank goodness! And it gives rise toa 
few reflections. First, it shows that you are at least 
growing consistently with your past, for the brand of 
Catholicism to which it refers (‘‘ Anglo-Catholic,” 
as the name of a party, was then unknown, of course) 
has travelled far since then; as far as the position of a 
“** devotions ” Church in relation to Lord Hugh Cecil. 


Secondly, what you stood for then was doubtless the 
same Catholicism for which you stand now. 

In the same issue of the Church Times it is mani- 
fest that Dr. Goudge, Regius Professor at Oxford, a 
very sound Catholic, who is ‘‘roped in’’ (claimed) by 
the Church Times and ‘‘ sported’’ as often as he 
allows himself to be for the present Anglo-Catholic 
position, has clearly parted company with it and the 
party on the 1928 Book—as very many others have 
done; one priest told me that he intended to resign 
his membership of the English Church Union over 
it. But this parting of the Anglo-Catholics and the 
Church Times from sound learning does not stand 
alone : a reviewer in the columns of that paper recently 
differed from a soundly Catholic (English) conclusion 
of that profound scholar, the Dean of Wells, and upon 
a matter, too, in which he agrees with Dr. Goudge— 
the nature of the climax of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
And it is quite a common thing for its columns to 
give evidence of continual disagreement with Dean 
Inge, in matters not always bearing a party colour, 
but in which the Dean’s judgment is commonly 
endorsed by thoughtful people. It is high time, there- 
fore, that the Anglo-Catholic party gave up its more 
or less implicit claim to be the party of ‘‘ sound 
learning ”’ in the Church—at least, as represented by 
the Church Times. . 

For my part, while holding its Catholic philosophy 
in a general way and certainly living the Catholic life, 
I part company with it over the 1928 Book, in full 
agreement with Dr. Goudge. And this gathering of 
the clans of the Anglo-Catholic party in opposition to 
it gives me sure and certain hope that the book will 
pass the Commons; for the Protestant opposition, 
which killed the 1927 Book, will very quickly see that 
such an opposition on the part of so many men, who 
ought to know, in Catholic interests, what they are 
about, will give it their own benison. The Church 
Times, by implication, scorns the idea of effectually 
rousing an opposition in the Houses of Parliament by 
pulling political wires in canvassing members of both 
Houses—‘“‘ it could an it would ’’—but it could not 
rouse any effectual ‘‘ stopping ’’ and formidable oppo- 
sition to it by those means, as the party has not nearly 
the same voting power in the Houses as the Pro- 
testants have. 

I am, etc., 
‘* A Parson ” 


SULLIVAN’S CHURCH MUSIC 


SIR,—In the review of the new biography of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, in your issue of March 24, it is 
stated: ‘‘ It is of little use, at this time of day, to 
pretend that Sullivan’s hymns and cantatas and other 
serious compositions are for the most part anything 
but second-rate or worse.’? One hymn tune alone 
of Arthur Sullivan, ‘ Onward Christian Soldiers,’ is 
quite sufficient to make him immortal. It has been, 
and is still, sung by millions of all sorts and 
conditions of people in the British Empire, from the 
wealthiest in the fashionable churches down to the 
poorest beggars in the streets. 

I am, etc., 
ANDREW DE TERNANT 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 


MEMORIA TECHNICA 


SIR,—Mr. MacCallum asks for information about 
various aids to memory. I went to the Grammar 
School at Boston, Lincolnshire, where memoria tech- 
nica literally ran riot. I was there towards the end of 


the headmastership of Dr. Pattenden, who in his per- 
sonal teaching inculcated a system which was based 
on Grey’s method. Can Mr. MacCallum scan and 
translate this? : 

Bloreheath-fun Lud-low Northampt-osy Kill Ricar Wak-fang? 
It is a line from ‘ Wilcongsaw,’ which consisted o 
two little blue-paper covered books, which we had to 
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learn by heart. This line certain battles 
fought during the Wars of the Roses, and the termina- 
tions of the ‘‘ nonsense ’’ words with the aid of a 
simple key give the dates. 

Every boy was also expected to make a note-book, 
which consisted in copying a large number of memoria 
technica lines from some pre-existing note-book. Here 
is a line about English authors : 


But Hud-sad-eig Wy-sor-al Bax-sal-na Pep-sed-pri Bun-audk-eik. 


This gives the dates of the birth and death of Butler, 
who wrote ‘ Hudibras,’ Wycherley, Baxter, Pepys and 
Bunyan. The doctor made us learn all these lines and 
told us something about what the various men wrote. 
Now by scanning the line from ‘ Wilcongsaw,’ which 
gives the dates of the accession of the Stuarts, a boy 
who had to write an essay about Bunyan and his times, 
we will suppose, could place him exactly in his right 
period. Then by recalling another line of dates he 
would be able to construct a tolerable answer from his 
memory alone. 

This was only a part. There were other lines which 
gave the latitude and longitude to the nearest degree 
of about 250 places. It gave one a good conception 
of the relative position of places on the earth. What 
is the relation between Edinburgh and Timbuctoo? 
Recall the two words, Ed-lau-i, and Timb-as-a, and 
then one realizes that there is a difference of forty 
degrees in latitude, but only two degrees in longitude. 
Then by taking the value of the degree to be roughly 
seventy miles, a reasonable conception of the distance 
is mentally obtained with little effort. 

The key is thus: 


13 8 4646.8 
u au oi ei ou y 
According to the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ Richard Grey was born at Newcastle in 


1694. He was educated at Lincoln College, Oxford. 
He was for fifty years rector of Hinton, in Northamp- 
tonshire, where he was buried. In 1730 he published 
‘ Memoria Technica, or a New Method of Artificial 
Memory,’ which met with much favour, being continu- 
ally reprinted with modifications until 1861. 

I have never come across anyone who has known 
Grey’s system. When I have explained it, the system 
has been laughed at. Having been well grounded by 
Dr. Pattenden in it, as well as in manufacturing and 
scanning ‘‘ nonsense ’’ lines, I have often found it 
very useful in memorizing numbers I have been 
interested in. 

I am, etc., 
A. Price, F.I.C. 

95 Park Grove, Barnsley 


SIR,—An efficient aid in memorizing the names 
and order of succession of the kings and queens of 
England is found in two or three easily remembered 
sentences beginning : 

When Will His Silly Head Remember 


Just How Easy Each Endeavour 
Remains, Having Had Help? 


For remembering dates and numbers generally, a 
system, ingenious but quite simple, elaborated by 
W. Stokes, is very useful. The ability to repeat, 
for the first time in my life, with perfect accuracy, 
the names and dates of the English sovereigns is 
due to Mr. Stokes. 
I am, etc., 

H. J. AYLirre 
20 College Road, Brighton 


SIR,—There can be no doubt that memory, like the 
other powers of the mind, can be strengthened and 
developed by exercise, and various methods have been 
invented for doing this. They are all based upon the 


principle of the ‘‘ Association of Ideas,”’ first 
expounded by Locke in his ‘ Essay Concerning the 
Human Understanding,’ of which the rhymes quoted 
by your correspondent are very simple illustrations, 
the first line recalling the next, and so on. 

An artificial arrangement of words or letters in a 
certain order, with arbitrary meanings attached to 
them, which is commonly called a memoria technica, 
is of use in enabling people to remember a sequence 
of historical events, but it will not help a man to recol- 
lect his daily engagements, or prevent him from for- 
getting little things. I found myself, when I was a boy 
at school, that a small book, called ‘ Sententig 
Chronologice,’ by a Mrs. Slater, was a great help to 
me in remembering dates, and I was glad to come 
across a copy of it in a secondhand book-shop a short 
time since. 

I am, etc., 
Wa tter Crick 

Sussex Club, Eastbourne 


[The above are a selection from a large number 
of letters we have received on this subject.—Epb. S.R. ] 


DOG RACING 


SIR,—Mr. Churchill compares the dog race tracks 
to a casino. In foreign countries casinos, where 
they are permitted, are kept away from cities and 
out of the reach of the poorer classes. Yet no one 
is impudent enough to claim that, in the interests 
of the working man, casinos should be made as 
accessible to him as to anyone else. 

Dog racing has not to provide large stakes and 
can do without betting, while the syndicates already 
established have made such enormous profits that a 
reduction in the present large attendances would do 
them no injustice. Betting on dog races is prohibited 
in France, Germany, Spain, Greece, New Zealand, 
the Transvaal and most parts of Australia. 


I am, etc., 
C. A. Knapp, 


Athens Captain 


SHAKESPEARE, JONSON AND WILKINS 


SIR,—My article on ‘ Merchandise Marks’ in 
Elizabethan literature did not deny that cribbing went 
on; it admitted much of Mr. Percy Allen’s contention. 
Mr. Allen’s most courteous letter of protest against 
my cursory criticism does, however, overlook certain 
points mentioned in his book, and it was exactly those 
points which I had chiefly in mind when I became 
suspicious of his use of literary evidence. Let us 
grant that Shakespeare’s rivals were guilty of imita- 
tion; that is a practice continually present in the 
theatre and, perhaps, inevitably so. As soon as one 
line of success is established the success-hunters must 
mark and mimic it. When the present vogue of crook 
and mystery plays was coming in a joke was aptly 
made: about the dramatist who wrote four plays 
‘* straight off ‘ The Bat.’ ”’ 

But Mr. Allen does more than argue that Jonson 
was a jealous mimic of Shakespearean phrase and 
episode. He argues that Shakespeare ‘‘drew the main 
plot of ‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ from ‘ Titus 
Andronicus’ and also ‘‘ drew from ‘ Arden of 
Feversham ’ certain ideas for ‘ Henry IV’ and many 
ideas and lines which he afterwards used and 
developed in ‘ Macbeth.’” These things may be 
true, but what I could not accept is Mr. Allen’s use of 
similarity of phrase as evidence of their truth. It is 
plainly impossible for me to follow him line by line, 
but surely I am not being fussy when I challenge such 
statements as this : 


Further, Macbeth’s next lines : 


Come, seeling night, 
Scarf up the tender eye of pitiful day 
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paraphrase, almost, the lines, spoken by Shakebag, with 
which that second scene of Act III of ‘ Ar ” opens : 


Black night hath hid the pleasures of the day, 

And sheeting darkness overhangs the earth. 
Between those two quotations there is just this much 
similarity, that in writing about night and day both 
poets use the words ‘‘night’’ and ‘“‘ day.” If 
Shakespeare is to be accused of drawing on ‘ Arden’ 
on such evidence, then everybody who uses a pen must 
go into the larceny courts. If the first passage is 
“ almost a paraphrase ”’ of the second, then any poet 
who mentions darkness is paraphrasing the author of 
‘Arden.’ With all respect to Mr. Allen’s far greater 
reading than mine, I submit that arguments about 
authorship and sources conducted on evidence of this 
kind are, to put it mildly, dangerous. 

This is not a lonely or exceptional example. On the 

page before I note, with regard to Will Shakebag in 
‘ Arden,’ that 


Will’s description of the ‘‘ forlorn traveller,” parched with 
thirst, and longing for the “‘ running brook,’’ coupled with 
the passage, some lines lower down, in the text of 
‘ Arden ’: 
Greeng. Where supped Master Arden? 
Micu. At the Nag’s Head, at the eighteen pence 
ordinary.— 

may be echoed in the First Murderer’s lines in ‘ Macbeth ’ 

(III, 3): 

Now the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn; 

In finding a parallel between ‘ Titus’ and ‘ King 
Lear’ Mr. Allen quotes from the former five lines 
about a baleful spot, 

A barren, detested vale you see it is, 


and then suggests ‘‘ that we can see here the origin 
of the desolate heath, whereupon the demented old 
king is to endure and invoke the storm.’’ If that is 
so, why not see also the origin of every subsequent 
line about bleak country in the whole of English 
literature ? 

In conclusion, I do not dispute that there were 
“ liftings in the Elizabethan theatre. Such ‘“‘ lift- 
ings ’? go on even when the sense of literary property 
is far stronger than it then was. What I did and do 
dispute is the use of similarities of phrase such as 
Mr. Allen cites to prove borrowings, derivations and 
thefts. My point was and is that once literary 
argument accepts this species of testimony, it can only 
plunge itself into chaos. 4 

But such an issue can hardly be fought out in 
correspondence columns, and I gladly refer those who 
may be interested to Mr. Allen’s book, whose title is 
‘ Shakespeare, Jonson and Wilkins as Borrowers.’ 

I am, etc., 
Ivor BROWN 


THE PRESENT STATE OF LITERARY 
CRITICISM 


SIR,—Let me support Mr. Currie’s demand for a 
higher standard in book-reviewing. Not long ago 
Lord Olivier complained, through the medium of 
the New Statesman, of the ‘“‘ inflated values ’’ of 
present-day literary criticism, and declared that half 
his library subscription was wasted as a result of 
them. After all, it should be remembered that the 
public which heeds the verdict of a reviewer is an 
intelligent one. 

I am, etc., 
GEORGE VAN RAALTE 

59 Ashbourne Avenue, Golder’s Green 


PROFESSOR SAINTSBURY 


SIR,—I am glad to note the suggestion of Stet. 
that Professor Saintsbury should have the O.M. 
He is certainly the fittest of living Englishmen for 
the honour. 

I am, etc., 
W. A. H. 


THE OXFORD OUTLOOK 


SIR,—The reason why your Oxford Correspondent 
thought the Oxford Outlook was at the end of its 
financial tether was a change of policy on the part 
of the proprietors. Up till the middle of last term it 
was an undergraduate paper, run by an _ under- 
graduate editor, in touch with undergraduate 
opinion: then an announcement was made that there 
were to be no more undergraduate editors; the paper 
was removed from the hands of a very able young 
man; and, as Mr. Chesterman states, the colleges 
were informed that in future all contributions would 
be paid for. 

So sudden a change in the fortunes of a paper 
traditionally representative of the most intelligent 
undergraduate work, traditionally run by an under- 
graduate, in touch, as no one else could be, with 
undergraduate thought, seems inexplicable, if 
financial reasons are ruled out. It means the 
destruction of a ‘“‘literary’’ paper and _ the 
substitution of a commercial venture. 

I am, etc., 
Renée Haynes 

38 St. John’s Wood Park, N.W.8 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE STATE 


SIR,—Men do not gather figs of thistles ; and on the 
two final pages of his new book, ‘ Christianity and 
the State,’ the Bishop of Manchester goes astray by 
attempting to deal with a constitutional question while 
entirely failing to consider the constitutional prece- 
dents. Sir William Anson’s ‘ Law and Custom of the 
Constitution ’ would have guided him aright; but it 
is not included in his list of authorities. 

Dr. Temple imagines that if the Church of England 
were disestablished it would hold its property tied up 
by a trust deed to a particular system of doctrine, and 
so would not be effectively free. History teaches the 
contrary. The inconvenience that may sometimes be 
caused to a non-established church by the provisions 
of a trust deed was brought out more than eighty years 
ago by the decision of the House of Lords in the Lady 
Hewley Charity Case in 1843. This case did not deal 
with any chapels, but, as pointed out by the Solicitor- 
General in the House of Commons, it “‘ gave hints to 
parties of what they might do ’’ with regard to certain 
chapels. 

Mr. Gladstone had fully perceived all the bearings 
of this case, and accordingly, in speeding the Church 
of Ireland upon its future course as a disestablished 
Church, he was careful to provide it with a flexible 
(as opposed to a rigid) trust deed, and thus to give it 
(in addition to the freedom from State dictation in its 
internal corporate life which is enjoyed by every 
voluntary association) the amplest liberty of altering the 
trusts of its Church property without any further 
application to Parliament. Mr. McKenna’s Welsh 
Church Act followed the same plan and it will undoubt- 
edly be followed again in any English Disestablishment 
Act. A problem which still perplexes Dr. Temple to 
the point of causing him to suggest ‘‘ moral rebel- 
lion ’’ against the State was solved by Mr. Gladstone 
more than half a century ago. 

Any reader inclined to investigate the point (and I 
hope there will be many such) may obtain for 
6d., from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C., a 
copy of the Welsh Church Act of 1914, and may see 
in subsection (2) of Section 3 a trust deed of Church 
property, which gives exactly what the Bishop desires. 

The Bishop’s book is a vivid illustration of the 
danger of theorizing without full and careful and 
thorough study of the facts bearing upon any point 
put forward. 


I am, etc., 
15 Hulse Road, Southampton 


T. BennettT 
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THE THEATRE 
ALFRED AND WILLIAM 


By Ivor BROWN 


Harold. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Royal Court Theatre. 
The Making of an Immortal. By George Moore. Arts Theatre 
Club. 


the Saxons and kindred tribes have the least 

allure. To me, at least, the Jute is baffling and 
boring and the Angle is obtuse. Witenagemote 
plagued my boyhood and I never could muster a 
single loyalty to the firm of Hengist and Horsa. As 
for Alfred, he seems to have been a Victorian who 
had lost his way by a thousand years or so. His 
Christian-namesake, the laureate, should have done 
him the honour of five acts with the organ-voice in 
full song. However, Tennyson chose Harold, as did 
Stephen Phillips after him. I agree with Mr. Arthur 
Symons that the elder man made the better job; none 
the less, I can hardly bring myself to any excitement 
over these mellifluous thanes spouting in the murk of 
history. The men who built Avebury had an idea; 
so had the Romans; so the Normans. But the 
Saxon, whether we see him as a pirate turned peasant 
or as a ceorl soaking mead on the night of Soetere, 
that obscure but surely festal deity, or as an eorl 
mighty at the moot, remains incapable of comedy or 
tragedy. He is, no doubt, a veritable cut from 
England’s joint, but his heroes are not individuals; 
they are dates, standing like sign-posts in the mist of 
time. Harold, to me, is only 1066 in a tow wig and wear- 
ing those cross-gartered galligaskins favoured by our 
actors when minded to be Nordic, while the Golden 
Dragon of Wessex is as fabulous a worm as any that 
came out of China. 

However, Tennyson applied himself to Harold with 
the proper suavity of his time and taste. I think that 
Mr. Symons is more just in marking Phillips down 
than in marking Tennyson up. There is directness in 
the Tennysonian piece; it marches. But it has neither 
the intellectual grip of a chronicler who is interpreting 
history nor the mystery of a poet who is grappling 
with the destinies of battle and the pathos of human 
changes and chances. Mr. Symons can mention Web- 
ster in his comparisons, but I cannot follow him. There 
is scarce a line in the piece that stabs one; there are 
many that would grace a prize competition. The 
dramatist who goes to Senlac for his theme must have 
something more than Tennysonian suavity and the 
good-mannered efficiency which gives to this piece a 
certain gentlemanly animation. Can one disregard 
as a mere period flourish the absurd incident of the 
wedding-ring with which Edith justifies her presence 
on the corpse-strewn field of battle? The poet who 
could drag such mawkish moralizing on to Hastings 
field as though the combatants had been members of 
the Church Lads’ Brigade and the camp-followers had 
been strictly recruited from the St. Leonard’s Branch 
of the Y.W.C.A., is hardly to be fitted with the wild 
mask of a Webster or taken as the proper mahout 
to lead personally conducted tours on the back of the 
Wessex Dragon. 

But if it useless to compare Tennyson with 
Webster, it is equally absurd to blame the sage of 
Freshwater for not being a boy of the Mermaid 
breed. We must take our ‘ Harold’ as we find it, 
a competent example of polite Victorian rhetoric 
with competent prettiness about nightingales and 
love forlorn and competent acting by robust young 
men. Robustness is rare among our young actors 
to-day and Mr. Ayliff is to be congratulated on 
collecting a team who do not lounge and lisp and 
brandish a battle-axe as though it were an umbrella. 


() F alt our forefathers, rude and less rude, surely 


Mr. Lawrence Olivier’s task as Harold would have 
been easier had he possessed the stature of a Ru 
forward instead of that of a three-quarter. But he 
did manage to dominate among the orgulous sons 
of Godwin and he kept the part marching. The 
strength and experience of Mr. Scott Sunderland as 
Norman William were most valuable and Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies nearly persuaded me that it was 
possible to be simultaneously a Saxon, a nightingale, 
and a precisian about wedding-lines. Many of the 
smaller parts were better played than is to be expected 
of a team busy with repertory; Mr. George Howe, 
Mr. Clifford Marquand, and Mr. Robert Speaight were 
conspicuous. Mr. Shelving’s decoration threw some 
very bright lights on the dark ages. I had never 
pictured the Saxon court as being gay with a peacock 
colouring, but I am certainly not going to grumble if 
Mr. Shelving takes a kindlier view and gives us a 
series of pictures which suggest the caption ‘‘ Saxon 
England Summons You. See all the Radiance of 
History in its Eorls, Ceorls, and Georls. The 
Golden Dragon Express leaves Sloane Square for 
Lustre-Land daily at eight-thirty.’’ Seriously, the 
setting was that improvement upon history which it 
is one function of Art to achieve. 

Mr. Moore’s one-act play, which would have been 
considered amusing and promising if it had been 
written by an undergraduate, suddenly became that 
modern plague and portent ‘‘ news.”’ All the 
greatest were ready to act in it; all the greatest 
squeezed in to see it and poor Mr. Moore spent the 
day after with reporters ravening about his sick- 
room door. The discovery of George Moore by the 
English Press owing to the production of a 
moderately witty one-act play must be recorded as 
one of the major events of 1928. Mr. Moore 
evidently saw the joke, for he doled out what I take 
to be the most idiotic interview his mischievous 
mind could imagine, wondering whether the Press 
would really swallow it. He ought to know by now 
that the Press will swallow anything, and in it all 
went. ‘‘ Mr. Moore Hits Out.’’ So we read that 
he has no living contemporaries worth mentioning, 
that Conrad and Hardy were no good at all, that 
the modern girl is a hulking brute, and that he (Mr. 
Moore) would rather make love to a girl who wears 
stays. No wonder the sub-editors rolled up their 
sleeves and spat on their hands. Here was copy. 

I am wandering from the play because there is not 
much to attach me to it. We see the Shakespearean 
problem receiving playful attention. It is 1599. 
‘ Richard II’ has vexed the Queen bitterly and she 
wonders who is this ‘‘ Shakespeare ” who writes of 
crowns removed and thrones upset. She suspects 
Essex and tells Bacon, the real author, to produce 
the dramatist. There is in the company an actor 
whom we may spell ‘‘ Shaxper,” a cream-faced loon 
who has brought a goose-look up from Stratford and 
is only eager to take back money for the acquisition 
of real estate. Ben Jonson and Bacon agree to turn 
Shaxper into ‘‘ Shakespeare ” for the Queen’s inspec- 
tion and Shaxper, scenting profits, nervously agrees, 
since the Queen will not resent the play if it comes 
from a humble unpolitical fellow. So the presentation 
is effected. More plays are commissioned, which 
Bacon will write, and an immortal is made. This is 
a good enough squib to set crackling at the heels of 
Stratfordians and Mr. Moore does it lightly. He has 
some fun with the boy-actors of the time, reminding 
us at once how exquisite and how awkward they may 
have been. He throws in a madrigal, and gives Miss 
Thorndike a chance to make an admirable queen. To Ben 
Jonson, however, he has given so little character that 
even Mr. Charles Laughton could not do much with 
the part. Mr. Leslie Faber as Bacon and Mr. Charles 
Carson as the oaf from Stratford were amusing. The 
result of it all seems to be that Mr. Moore has become 
on the instant as famous as a Dolly Sister; in short, 
an immortal has been made. 
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MUSIC 
BRIGHTER HANDEL 


HE spread of Sir Thomas Beecham’s influence 
upon the treatment of Handel has evidently 
been swift and wide. Perhaps it is merely 
that the mood was in the air, and that Sir Thomas 
was the first to give it concrete form. Whether in 
deliberate emulation of his success or through an 
independent approach towards the same goal, the 
performance of * The Messiah’ by the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir at the Queen’s Hall last Saturday 
was remarkable chiefly for a certain liveliness. This 
Choir, numbering a hundred and twenty singers, has 
visited London annually for some years and has won 
a reputation for technical virtuosity in the perform- 
ance of choral music. Its members are well trained 
and their tone and the flexibility of their singing are 
refreshing to hear after the usual experience of vast 
choirs, one half of whose members are passengers in 
the boat. It is true that, after listening to them for 
a while, their singing seems a little mechanical, the 
result of overtraining which leaves nothing to 
spontaneous inspiration. 

Their ‘ Messiah’ was a curious performance. 
Apart from the fact that pianoforte, incompetently 
played, and organ were substituted for Handel’s 
(and Mozart’s) orchestra, some of the airs were sung 
in unison by the section of the choir for whose 
voices they were written, while others were given to 
individual members. This proceeding, we were 
informed, was designed ‘‘to achieve a more 
homogeneous and devotional presentation, and 
perhaps to rescue some of the more emotional 
numbers from the neurosis into which they have 
been allowed to fall.’? I have never noticed any 
signs of neurosis in the performance of the average 
oratorio-singer. He or she usually shows a complete 
apathy and gives no impression that the words or 
music have any significance, emotional or otherwise. 
That is why Handel had become a synonym for 
dreariness. But let that pass. The odd thing was 
that the fast tempi adopted by Mr. Hugh Roberton, 
the conductor, resulted sometimes in a skittishness 
which was far from ‘‘ devotional.’’ ‘O thou that 
tellest good tidings to Zion,’ sung by the massed 
contraltos, was reduced to a lively dance tune and 
lost all its breadth and grandeur. More frequently, 
however, the result was intensely emotional, in the 
worst sense. The oddness of it lies in the fact that 
this ‘‘ rendering,’’ to use the word printed in the 
programme, was far less truly devotional, which 
was its declared aim, than that of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, who treated the work simply as a great 
musical masterpiece and thereby made its real sacred- 
ness more apparent than it ever has been in my 
experience. 

The truth of this fact was demonstrated the more 
clearly by the recent performance of ‘ Solomon’ at 
the Royal Philharmonic Society’s concert. Normally 
this work, if it were given at all, would be sung 
with the same dreary solemnity which has until 
lately been thought proper to Handel’s music. But 
‘Solomon ’ is not a sacred ’’ work, for all that 
its story is taken from the Holy Writ. It is as 
different in spirit from ‘ The Messiah’ as Titian’s 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne’ is from his ‘ Madonna and 
Child ’ in the National Gallery. Their only common 
denominator lies in their authorship by the same 
man. ‘ Solomon’ is as pagan as can be, consisting 
of a series of gorgeous scenes of Eastern splendour 
with excursions into the most tender and intimate 
love music. It is, also, at times extraordinarily 
English, even though the actual setting of the words 
bewrays Handel’s foreign origin. That lovely and 
voluptuous ‘ Nightingale’ chorus is truly Purcellian 


in a way that few of the so-called Purcellian things 
in Handel are. 

Yet the performance of ‘ Solomon ’ was, as a whole, 
a failure. For one thing Sir Thomas Beecham overdid 
the speeding-up of the tempi. The grand choruses in 
praise of King Solomon’s magnificence need plenty of 
elbow-room. In his desire to escape from tradition, Sir 
Thomas went to the other extreme and too often 
bustled dignity off its feet. For a more serious fault 
he was hardly to blame. The soloists have some of 
the loveliest music in the work, and we were very 
grateful to him for restoring the love-music in the first 
part. These numbers do not appear at all in the piano- 
forte score issued by Messrs. Novello. Presumably 
Victorian taste considered them both irrelevant and 
indelicate in a ‘* sacred’ work. The reference to the 
** nuptial bed” in the Queen’s air was sufficient to 
secure the exclusion of one of the best things in the 
work, unless indeed it was felt that the reference to 
Solomon’s vow of monogamous fidelity was too 
grotesquely at variance with his proverbial reputation. 
But Sir Thomas, having done the right thing in theory, 
could not justify it in practice, since he had not the 
material. The solo-singers showed little or no sense of 
Handel’s style, and the proper singing of his airs 
seems to be for the moment a lost art. 

If, however, the performance was far from perfect, 
it was good to hear the music at all, and to hear it 
done, .so far as the orchestra and chorus were con- 
cerned, in accordance with the true spirit of the work. 
Whoever was responsible for the rescoring of the 
accompaniments is to be congratulated on a really 
brilliant piece of work. The resources of a modern 
orchestra were used, and yet one was never once con- 
scious of any solecism, of anything that was out of 
keeping with Handel’s style. Not only that, but the 
salient touches of colour in the original score, such as 
the use of the horns, had been carefully preserved. If 
Sir Thomas Beecham was himself responsible for the 
edition used, as he was for the admirable note in the 
programme, it is yet one more proof of his fine 
musicianship and of something like genius in the very 
difficult sphere of musical recension. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—110 
Set sy CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and 
a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best ballade 
on the adventures of Evelyn, the bear, who has 
been for a week or more at liberty on the Sussex 
Downs. The refrain must be: “‘I find no hint of 
honey on this Down.’’ 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for the best 
suggestion for a letter written by Soames Forsyte, 
Esq., to Mr. Galsworthy’s solicitors, complaining 
that his attention has just been drawn, through a 
review in a provincial newspaper, to the fact that an 
unwarrantable use has been made of his name in 
certain recent works of fiction. Give also the 
solicitors’ reply. Neither letter should contain more 
than 200 words. 


RULES 


{. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 110a, 
or LITERARY 110s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 


the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
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competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
tules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


. Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, April 16, 1928. The results will be 
announced in the issue of April 21. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 108 
Set sy T. Earte WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a terse rhymed 
epitaph on a window-cleaner. 


B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a brief conversa- 
tion, in the only conceivable setting, between Ananias 
and George Washington. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
T. Earle Welby, with which we concur, and have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. WELBY 


108a. The number of entries for this competition 
was very large, the average was high, and it has been 
exceedingly difficult to choose from a mass of ingeni- 
ous efforts those most worthy of commendation. 
Indeed, only five or six of the epitaphs fell below the 
standard expected. The majority of competitors 
seized on the idea of the deceased window-cleaner 
being at last privileged to see otherwise than through 
a glass darkly. A great many made play with the 
paradox of falling to earth to rise to heaven. And 
those who took the matter gravely united in eulogizing 
the work of one who had spent his life in letting God’s 
sunshine into gloomy rooms. Except for a certain 
inevitable monotony, this is the most satisfactory 
competition of which I have had experience, and in 
congratulating those who have submitted epitaphs I 
must express my regret that there are not at least a 
dozen prizes to reward merit. 

Taking some of the best of the unsuccessful, I must 
praise G. L. Wheeler for a neat antithesis; Alfred 
Holland for his fancy about ‘‘ the hot-house panes 
of hell’; F. A. Cluett for two epitaphs in French; 
Edward Goodwill; George Gamble; James Hall for: 


Of casement dust he was an expert gleaner— 
Tis strange that dust now has the window-cleaner ; 


N. E. Davies for : 


Here amidst life’s dusty din 

He strove to let God’s sunlight in; 
In Heaven now without a doubt 

He strives to let God’s sunlight out; 


Moriendo Vivo for : 


That to his future death shall be no bar, 
He’s hitched his cleaning ladder to a star; 
R. G. Meyer; Morgan Mitchell, who came near to 
getting a prize, and would have had it but for a‘slight 
lack of flow in his lines: 
This Jacob finite windows washed on earth, 
Who by his namesake’s ladder Heaven now gains : 


There proves, perchance, his genius still has worth 
By taking, and by washing, infinite panes; 


Sailor for : 


But dust, his old antagonist, 
Has captured him at last ; 


T. E. Casson for : 


Child of the sun, illuminant of Light, 

Now cobwebs darken thee, and antique Night ; 
Or, in heaven’s gate, perchance the chrysoprase 
Betrays some dust thy finger may erase ; 


M. R. G., who imagined the man polishing the 
of glass; B. A. Ward for: 

Great pains he took small panes should dustless be ; 

His mortal dust is now from pains set free; 
John Gore; H. P. Dixon; Lavengro for an epitaph 
ending : 

The ladder—once my perch six days in seven— 

Lord, may it lead, like Jacob’s, now to heaven; 

W. R. Dunstan for : 
’Twas dust he fought 


With sponge and mop. 
Alas, for nought ! 
The dust’s on top; 


R. A. Crook; Pibwob for an epitaph concluding : 


Now long night calls him to repose 
And idleness—and yet, who knows? 
For, surely, ‘‘ many mansions ’”’ mean 
A-many windows to keep clean. 

The first prize is awarded to G. M. Graham; the 
second prize to Lester Ralph. Their epitaphs, and 
the very neat one sent in by G. Rostrevor Hamilton, 
to whom an extra prize is awarded, are printed below : 


FIRST PRIZE 


He cleaned our windows badly—and, alas! 
‘** De mortuis,’’ we say, ‘‘ nil nisi bonum.” 
For, houses were to him mere things of glass, 
And, since we live in them, we dare not stone him. 
G. M. GraHam 


SECOND PRIZE 


Hast climbed thy last long ladder 
To some unfenestrate floor, 

Where the glaziers cease from glazing, 
And the rubbers rub no more. 


EXTRA PRIZE 


He’s gone: and we are left to see 
Through a glass darkly—not so, he. 
By Henry’s death we lose, he gains : 
He’s gone where there are no more pains. 
G. Rostrevor HAMILTON 


108s. Experience has taught me to expect little 
in prose competitions, but I must confess to 
disappointment on this occasion. The entries, with 
few exceptions, were wretchedly unimaginative, and 
several were unreasonably prolix. | Mild commen- 
dation may be given to the efforts of Pibwob, P. R. 
Bennett, T. Strang Lawson, P. R. Laird, W. R. 
Dunstan,: Bébé, George Baker, J. J. Nevin, James 
Hall; but none of these approaches the prize- 
winning standard. Lester Ralph gets a certain 
amount of rather obvious fun out of the use of the 
American language, but scarcely dramatizes the 
speakers. I can make no recommendation for a 
second prize. The first is earned by J. B., who at 
least makes his point with the utmost brevity. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Gzorce WasHINGTON (proudly): ‘* Sir, I never told 
a lie.” 
Ananias (bowing): ‘‘ Sir, I believe you.” 
J. B. 


BANK HOLIDAY 
By KENNETH POTTER 


EMEMBERING the ancestral toil 
From which their rustic fathers fled, 

And over clods of stubborn soil 

The tribulation of the dead, 
The grandsons of the peasant pour 

From the grey streets that gave them birth, 
By ravaged field and littered shore 

To wreak their vengeance on the earth. 
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BACK NUMBERS—LXVII 


«¢ YT is remarkable that an age which has 
| prestces many men gifted with poetic feeling 
and expression has been poor in that most 
complete form of poetry which can be understanded 
of the people through the means of the stage and 
the actor.’ So the SaTurDAy wrote, in 1875, on the 
appearance of Tennyson’s ‘Queen Mary,’ a play 
which this paper found ‘‘ wanting in strength of 
interest and situation.’’ Though there appeared a 
few months ago a book dealing exclusively with 
Tennyson as a dramatist, there can be few now who 
think more highly of his plays than this paper 
thought half a century ago, and the closet drama 
as a whole is very much less respected now than 

it was then. 

* 
* 


Myself, I do not wholly agree with those who 
think that a play is entirely disposed of when it has 
been shown that it is ill-suited to the stage as we 
have it. It is at least conceivable that the unsuit- 
ability points, not to the author’s failure, but to the 
desirability of a reversionary or innovating art of 
the stage to supplement that with which we are 
familiar. But I must not trepass on the province of 
a colleague incomparably better qualified at all 
points to deal with the stage, and will confine myself 
to the literary aspects of Victorian poetic drama. 


* 
* * 


Let it be granted that the dramatic works of 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Sir Henry Taylor, 
as, earlier, those of Beddoes and Darley, on the 
whole would act badly on any stage, with any actors. 
Must they therefore be brushed aside as nothing 
better than instances of misapplied talents? I 
think not. I have my own quarrels with nearly all 
of those writers, as dramatic poets; but I cannot 
presume to push them out of the way with ‘‘ closet 
drama ’’ as a sufficient reason. For, after all, the 
acting poetic drama has its limitations. One might 
say of it what Poe said of the poem, that by its 
very nature it does not admit of every point being 
seized; or, at least, that the full display of a com- 
plex character in the acting drama is possible only 
with the supreme dramatist. I do not pretend that 
the greatest of closet dramas would set its author 
alongside of Shakespeare: I merely suggest that the 
closet drama has its own contribution to make, and 
is not illegitimate. 


Some of those greatly gifted men who produced 
reading plays in verse during the nineteenth century 
certainly weakened the case for it. Thus Beddoes, 
of whom it might be said, in Lamb’s phrase of 
Dekker, that he had poetry enough for anything, 
had no notion of the nature of dramatic dialogue. 
He had, moreover, certain morbid tendencies and 
Elizabethan enthusiasms which constantly got in the 
way of the development of his situations. Striking as 
sometimes were the results of his preoccupation with 
death’s-heads and other mortuary accessories he had 
not the wisdom to use skull and skeleton as the 
final, sardonic commentary on the house of life, and 
set out to build it entirely of tombstones. 


_ Of Darley’s plays, though one keeps no very 
vivid memory of them, I venture to think better 
‘than my betters have done. He was a good scholar, 
a sharp critic of himself as well as of others; he 
understood the Elizabethan drama as a whole better 
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than Beddoes, who was drawn too much to the 
charnel imagery of Webster and Tourneur to see 
that literature broadly; he had, beside a true lyrical 
impulse, a real feeling for character. But one 
remembers incidental felicities, together with certain 
rather Middleton grotesques, not the plays as com- 
plete works. Darley’s mind, as he himself said, was 
collapsive.’’ 


* 
* * 


That Browning, with so much genius for dramatic 
poetry, should have fallen short of real success as a 
dramatist is explicable, I suppose, chiefly by his failure 
to convey the illusion of the general life of the world 
flowing on past his characters. The relation of those 
characters to each other is often presented with 
consummate skill, but this poetry of situations, as 
Walter Pater called it, is too much a poetry of 
situations : the persons of the play have been too 
successfully detached from the outer world. Yet that 
is inadequate as an explanation, Browning’ as 
dramatist remaining something of a puzzle. There is 
no puzzle about the great writer to whose old age 
Browning ministered. One thing only kept Landor’s 
nobly conceived, severely executed masterpiece from 
being flawless : he obeyed in the dialogue a logic more 
rigid than that of life or that of poetry, his speakers 
responding too precisely to what has just been said to 
them, never speaking beside the immediate purpose in 
loyalty to a greater purpose. 

* 

But in Darley, in Browning, in Landor, as also in 
the one thing any man remembers of Sir Henry 
Taylor, there is, undoubtedly, dramatic poetry of a 
high order, not a dressing up of things alien to the 
business of the poetic dramatist. In their several 
ways and degrees these writers of closet dramas have 
followed, however unconsciously, the principles laid 
down so firmly by Shelley in the preface to the 
incomparable ‘Cenci’; they have avoided mere 
poetry. In Swinburne, it is true, there is too much 
poetry; he seldom condescends to the level to which 
the complete dramatist will readily stoop, knowing 
that life cannot be lived through five acts at a lyrical 
pitch. But ‘ Chastelard’ is more than a poem in 
dramatic form; there is a strange pungency of 
characterization in the immature but still undervalued 
‘ Queen Mother’; and ‘ Bothwell’ has one scene, of 
imminent murder, that for terror and pity ranks next 
to that in Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.’ 


* 
* 


What has been done since? This Review dealt faith- 
fully with Stephen Phillips, an idyllic, derivative poet 
with a good knowledge of the stage, not an original 
tragic poet, or in the strict sense a dramatist at all. 
There is Mr. Binyon, whom it has rightly praised; 
there are others; but to this day there seems to be 
utter ignorance of the existence of what I take to be 
the most poetic, probable and genuinely tragic 
unacted play written during the last twenty years, 
‘ The Harvesters,’ by Mr. Arthur Symons. 


* 
* * 


The acting drama is more and more read, the 
unacted and in some instances unactable poetic drama 
is in less favour than ever. Should any considerable 
writer produce now, as a book, a blank verse play 
not obviously meant for the stage, he may be treated 
with respect, but it will be insinuated that he has 
wasted his talent. And yet if he has expressed from 
his material, by use of the dramatic form, what could 
not have been got out of it otherwise, how can we 
regard his work as illegitimate? - 

TET. 
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REVIEWS 
SIR ROBERT PEEL 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


Sir Robert Peel. By A. A. W. Ramsay, 
‘‘Makers of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Constable. 15s. 


HE career of Sir Robert Peel is of capital 

importance for the development of Parliamentary 
government as we know it to-day. Mr. Ramsay 
remarks that he has been called the last of the Prime 
Ministers. He may have been also the first something 
else, but he was certainly the last Prime Minister in 
the sense that he was not merely the chief of the 
Government but also the active and controlling, chief 
of every important Department of State. He even 
introduced his own Budget without troubling, as 
Gladstone did, to double the parts of Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer. There have been 
others since, Gladstone and Mr. Lloyd George, who 
have, in the eyes of the nation at large, stood as much 
or more for the whole of thd Government, but not one 
of his successors has actually been, to the degree that 
he was, the whole of the Government. 

Yet we know very little of this commanding figure. 
To most of us he is little more than an interesting 
character who does not appear after the first act of 
the drama of Gladstone and Disraeli. This is in 
general attributed to the fact that, though an able 
administrator and a Parliamentarian of genius, he was 
a man of cold, colourless and unattractive personality. 
Thus indeed his contemporaries saw him—or said that 
they saw him. Greville said that he had ‘‘ no popular 
and ingratiating qualities, and few intimate friends.” A 
member of his own party said, before the Corn Law 
split, that ‘‘ in his policy he is deficient in vigour and 
in courage.” The general impression left by contem- 
porary estimates is that he was a man in whom the 
qualities of the sly' intriguer were effectively tempered, 
from the spectacular point of view, by those of the 
prig. But it is noticeable that his contemporaries 
could not help talking about him, and speculating 
about his intentions and his character. They did not 
at any rate find him uninteresting, though the best 
epithets their bewilderment could find were mostly 
synonyms for that word. 

Mr. Ramsay is to be congratulated on having 
shown how interesting he really was. He has, to be 
sure, allowed himself to be rather carried away by his 
discovery into a mood of partisanship which would 
have been more in place if Peel were now sitting on 
the Treasury. Bench. Peel can do nothing wrong. It 
was unreasonable for anyone to complain of the sudden 
and startling changes of opinion that kept him in 
office. By the same token, Disraeli can do nothing 
right. Peel, Mr. Ramsay thinks, was right in dis- 
regarding his claims to office in 1841, and, if he could 
have looked forward to 1878, would have seen no 
reason to regret having retarded the career of tMe 
negotiator of the Treaty of Berlin. This certitude has 
the advantage of enabling its possessor to solve the 
insoluble problems of history. Mr. Ramsay does not 
doubt that when Disraeli explicitly denied having 
begged for office he was relying on Peel’s magnanimity 
not to produce the documentary evidence to the 
contrary which was in his possession and that his con- 
fidence was justified by the result. But it is hard to 
believe that Disraeli would have taken such an 
enormous risk, when he could have escaped from the 
difficulty by replying that, though Peel’s character did 
not seem to him of the best in 1841, yet it was not 
so far past hope as after his betrayal of his party in 
the matter of the Corn Laws. There is a story (for 
which I do not vouch, since I cannot at the moment 


trace its source) that at this time Peel spent a sleepless 
night feverishly searching among old papers. Disraelj 
—for whom I do not claim any shining honesty in 
matters of tactics—may have had reason to suppose 
that the letter had been destroyed, although in fact 
it was still in existence. But except for those with 
Mr. Ramsay’s touching faith in Peel’s invariable virtue 
and Disraeli’s invariable wickedness the incident must 
remain a mystery. 

In the more important matter of the Corn Law 
conversion, Mr. Ramsay equally begins from the 
prejudice that Peel could do no wrong. He! does in 
effect give the whole case away when he tells us that, 
as early as March, 1845, after a speech by Cobden, 
Peel turned to Sidney Herbert and said, ‘‘ You must 
answer this, for I cannot.” The case for Peel to-day is 
precisely what in his own day was the case against 
him—that it was a genuine conversion to the theory of 
Free Trade. He sought to justify himself then, as 
Mr. Ramsay seeks to justify him now, by the plea of 
emergency, which will hardly survive close examina- 
tion. Because there was a famine in Ireland, he opened 
all the ports of the United Kingdom to foreign wheat and 
then fed Ireland on maize brought from the United 
States, while Irish wheat came, as before, to England. 
He did nothing to relieve the famine that could not have 
been done by purely temporary legislation, leaving its 
memories to point the moral when he came to pro- 
pound his new policy. But, as the battle went on, he 
made it more and more clear that he wanted nothing 
but permanent legislation. The emergency, in fact, 
did not compel him to repeal the Corn Laws but rather 
allowed him to do so. 

It is impossible to say whether, if he had taken 
another course, efther he or anyone else could have 
effected what he did effect. That, his convictions 
being what they were, must have been his defence to 
himself. He believed that his policy was right and he 
was determined to enforce it through. And here we 
come back to what I said of him at first, that if he 
was the last of the Prime Ministers, he was also 
perhaps the first of the—Dictators? He owed his 
position in the Tory Party entirely to an indispensa- 
bility which his contemporaries never attempt to 
explain but which they never seem for a moment to 
doubt. He was indispensable because he always knew 
what he wanted and was always determined to have it. 
And what he wanted most of all was to govern, 
because he felt that government was his métier. It 
was by no means only a sense of duty that kept him 
in politics.» When Russell refused to form a Cabinet 
in 1845, Peel said, ‘‘ It is a strange dream—I feel like 
a man restored to life after his funeral service had been 
preached.” But he was drawn neither by a vulgar 
desire for distinction nor yet by an enjoyment of 
politics as a game. Power was as necessary to him 
as pen and ink to a poet or canvas and colours to an 
artist. He was a master of Parliamentary tactics, but 
he would have been much happier if he had not been 
obliged to give his time to them, and he was never 
more himself than when he abandoned them altogether 
and told the House of Commons that it must do what 
it was bid. His rapid changes of direction are much 
more easily explicable when one regards him in this 
light. A dictator is responsible to no one for the 
means he uses and only to the whole people for 
ultimate good government. But a party leader is 
responsible to the group of persons whom he has pre- 
sumably agreed to lead in a certain direction and 
cannot change unless he has gone through the slow 
process of persuading his followers to acquiesce. The 
Tories almost made Peel a dictator (for so long as they 
were in power) but not quite. He acted dictatorially 
once too often, and though he carried his policy it was 
not by the meek acquiescence of his own party. 

Mr. Ramsay, as I have said, goes rather far in 
partisanship, but he cannot be described as an unfair 
historian. His prejudices appear in his arguments, 
not in his exposition of the facts, and he leaves his 
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reader free to interpret the facts as he will. His 
narrative is not only full but also spirited and highly 
readable and it does succeed .in giving a credible 
icture of a great and extraordinary man. This is, 
| think, entitled to a very distinguished place among 
the political biographies of recent years. 


EXCESSIVE SENSIBILITY 


The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie. 
Edited by Hamish Miles. The Scholartis 
Press. 7S. 6d. 


T is tempting to regard ‘ The Man of Feeling’ as 
a novel to be enjoyed for the wrong reasons or not 
at all. Its notorious lachrymosity, its monotonous 
attempts to harrow our emotions would prompt 
laughter in self-defence, if for no other reason. One 
editor was so impressed by its tearfulness as to have 
resort to statistics and he included in his edition an 
“Index to the tears shed (chokings, etc., not 
counted) ’’—*‘ etc.,’’ everyone will agree, is especi- 
ally good. The Index contained items such as these : 
Eye met with a tear... 
Tears, face bathed with 
Dropped one tear, no more ... ae 
Tears, press-gang could not refrain from ,, 136 


And so forth. It is as good as the Index to 
‘ Biography for Beginners.’ 

The hero, the man of feeling in the deliberately 
disjointed chapters of the novel, is Harley. He sets 
off from home to do some business in London. He is 
duly swindled by the tricksters of the town. After 
various adventures he returns home again, sinks into a 
decline occasioned by his reluctance to declare his 
love for Miss Walton, and when he learns from the 
lady’s own lips that she has long reciprocated his love, 
he forthwith expires. Like the good lady com- 
memorated at Dorchester, he died ‘‘a martyr to 
excessive sensibility.” 

Mackenzie manages the climax as follows: 


“It is perhaps the last time we shall ever meet. . . . —To 
love Miss Walton could not be a crime ;—if to declare it is 
one—the expiation will be made.’’—Her tears were now flowing 
without controul.—** Let me intreat you,’’ said she, “‘ to have 
better hopes—Let not life be so indifferent to you, if my wishes 
can put any value on it—I will not pretend to misunderstand 
you—I know your worth—I have known it long—I have 
esteemed it—What would you have me say !—I have loved it 
as it deserved.”—He seized her hand—a languid colour 
reddened her cheek—a smile brightened faintly in his eye. 
As he gazed on her, it grew dim, it fixed, it closed—He sighed, 
and fell back on his seat—Miss Walton screamed at the sight— 
His aunt and the servants rushed into the room—They found 
them lying motionless together.—His physician happened to 
call at that instant. Every art was tried to recover them— 
With Miss Walton they succeeded—But Harley was gone 
for ever! 


If we can trust that note of exclamation, and we 
can, the perfection is complete. 

The work was a great popular success. But a 
generation later when Lady Louisa Stuart tried to 
read it to a party of curious friends we are not sur- 
prised to find that its success was of a different order. 
She herself remembered its first appearance and how 
her mother and elder sisters had wept over it, ‘‘dwell- 
ing upon it with rapture.’’ She had read it first at the 
age of fourteen, with a secret fear lest she ‘‘ should 
not cry enough to gain the credit of proper sensibility.’’ 
But in 1826 it was very different. She wrote to Scott : 


I am afraid I perceived a sad change in it, or myself, which 
was worse, and the effect altogether failed. Nobody cried, 
and at some of the passages, the passages that I used to 
think so exquisite—oh dear! they laughed. .. . 


As Mr. Hamish Miles points out, both the excesses 
of sensibility and the didacticism represent the voice 


of the “‘ enlightenment ’’ of the eighteenth century. 
But what is behind the excessive sensibility depicted 


in the man of feeling is something to respect—a 
courageous conviction of the wickedness of cruelty, 
which comes out in passages like the one recalling the 
cruelty of the English soldiers to their Indian cap- 
tive, or that in which Harley denounces the English 
dominion in India. In both aspects Mackenzie has 
a kinship with Lillo, and in one of them with the 
greatest living English dramatist. Because it 
occupies a place in literary history, albeit a minor 
one, ‘ The Man of Feeling’ was worth reprinting 
for the benefit of students. Others may derive 
amusement from it. But a very vast enthusiasm 
for the second-rate would be required to enjoy it as 
it was intended to be read. 


THE RALEIGH MYSTERY 


Sir Walter Raleigh. By Milton Waldman. 
The Golden Hind Series. The Bodley Head. 
12s. 6d. 


NE of the chief difficulties about understanding 

the Elizabethans is that they were, every one of 
them, born actors. Shakespeare must have been think- 
ing of his own contemporaries when he observed that 
each man in his time played many parts. We may 
strive to form recognizable portraits of these great 
Englishmen in our mind—of Hawkins, the grizzled 
old sea-dog; of Smith, the gallant adventurer; of 
Raleigh, the smooth-tongued courtier—and then Mr. 
James Williamson comes along with a book to prove 
that Hawkins was really a shrewd, quiet official, Mr. 
Keble Chatterton confesses that Smith was a treacher- 
ous intriguer and mutineer, and was nearly hanged 
for it, and Mr. Waldman shows us so many different 
views of the versatile Raleigh that we feel as though 
we were in a hall of distorting mirrors. 

For Raleigh, of course. was the most complicated 
of all. He was poet, courtier, soldier, adventurer, 
company promoter and philosopher all in one. Or, as 
Mr. Waldman puts it, he was ‘* both a patriot and a 
plotter, a benefactor of the race and a selfish egoist, 
a man who was profoundly moved by the contempla- 
tion of the divine hand in human affairs and at the 
same time capable of the most time-serving practices 
and atheistic speculations.’’ He was one of the bravest 
men that ever lived, so cool and self-contained on his 
scaffold that the scene has passed into a tradition. 
‘** O, eloquent, just and mighty death !’’ he wrote, in 
one of the most famous prose passages in our 
language. Yet this same man made a desperate 
attempt to commit suicide in prison after his first 
arrest for treason. 

And to crown the mystery he was, in an age of 
great actors, ‘‘ the most finished actor of his time.’’ 
Mr. Waldman thinks that he positively enjoyed his 
trial: ‘‘ He saw himself, as we see him, standing 
with head erect, alone, having only the aid of his 
matchless mind and tongue in the encounter with the 
entrenched forces of corruption, bombast and pedantry 
before him.”’ 

Indeed, a contemporary letter-writer, who may have 
been an eye-witness, wrote of the last day of the trial, 
when Raleigh was duly condemned to be hanged, 
drawn and quartered (a sentence never carried out) : 
‘* Save it went with the hazard of his life, it was the 
happiest day ever he spent.’’ He was always in his 
element at a trial. Mr. Waldman might have men- 
tioned that dramatic intervention during the hearing 
of the Essex case in Westminster Hall. Essex, speak- 
ing in his own defence, was, characteristically, throw- 
ing accusations about everywhere; and one after 
another his enemies were popping up in the body of 
the hall to protest against these charges. Raleigh’s 
intervention was by far the most effective. Spring- 
ing forward, he ‘‘ desired on his knees ’’ to be allowed 
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to explain; and, having obtained the court’s permis- 
sion, got in quite a long speech, in which he called 
“* God and his holie aungells ’’ to witness to his inno- 
cence. It was so characteristic of him to be always 
ready with the right gesture at the right moment that 
one feels instinctively there must be something in 
that story of Queen Elizabeth and the muddy road 
and Sir Walter’s timely cloak. As for the cloud of 
tobacco smoke and the servant with a pail of water, 
Mr. Waldman thinks it probably true. But Raleigh 
did not introduce potatoes: he was ever an enemy of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Waldman does not make the mistake of trying 
to simplify Raleigh. He sorts out this amazing bundle 
of contradictions into its component parts, identifies 
each, and shows how they all managed to exist in the 
same man. But he does not attempt to minimize one 
or over-emphasize the other. Above all, he is sparing 
with the whitewash brush. The result is that though 
his book cannot be said to have enabled us to under- 
stand Raleigh—no one has ever done that—it has 
provided us with a kind of inventory of his variegated 
character, it has summed him up wisely and honestly, 
and without indulging in any exaggerated praise it 
has left us more than ever lost in admiration before the 
figure of this brilliant Englishman. 


MEDIEVAL SECTS 


Forerunners of Saint Francis. By Ellen Scott 

Davison. Cape. 15s. 

HIS offering to Miss Davison’s memory owes its 

existence to the piety of friends. It has been com- 
piled from unfinished material which fell into two 
general groups, one dealing with those Miss Davison 
regarded as forerunners of St. Francis—the Humiliati, 
the Cathari and allied sects, and the Waldensians— 
the other consisting of studies in the social history of 
the middle ages. Lacking as it does the final revision 
of the author, this book cannot be quite fairly criti- 
cized. But it does not appear to add very greatly to 
our knowledge, and Miss Gertrude Richards, who has 
acted as editor, has not succeeded in breathing life 
into its pages. 

The theme of the first part of the work is the suc- 
cession of movements in the church, aiming at a 
restoration of the pristine purity endangered or lost by 
institutionalism and worldly success. The monastic 
movements in their turn suffered the same fate. Other 
movements were frequently condemned as heretical. 
This is most conspicuously shown in regard to the 
Cathari, the arch-heretics of the Middle Ages, against 
the militant section of whom Montfort waged his 
crusade in the thirteenth century. An offshoot of the 
great Manichean movement, they spread far over 
Europe, and came to be regarded by the Papacy as a 
social no less than a doctrinal menace. Doctrinally 
their heresy was largely negative. They denied the 
chief tenets of the Catholic Church, and in particular 
the claim to apostolic succession, the doctrine of 
Petrine supremacy, and the right of the Church to 
hold property. Their attraction for the large number 
who joined them, Miss Davison writes, ‘‘ lay not in 
their opposition to the Church nor in their philoso- 
phical systems, but rather in the concrete facts of their 
lives, in their extreme asceticism, and in their austere 
virtue.’’ Their asceticism was undoubtedly extreme, 
for it culminated in the endura, which was in reality 
suicide. Miss Davison considers this ‘‘ the legitimate 
outgrowth of this idea of the fundamental rightness of 
self-guidance.’’ The idea was that when ready for the 
glories of the next world, the converted should cast 
aside the body as an unclean prison of the spirit and 
enter into the joys of Paradise. 

But it would be misleading to dwell only on this 
aspect of the creed of the Cathari. To the majority 
their fundamental doctrine appeared to be perfection 


of life based on literal obedience to the commands of 
Christ, with an especial emphasis on the doctrine of 
salvation through poverty. In this, some branches of 
the Cathari at least were certainly not far removed 
from the teaching of St. Francis. 

The widespread existence of hereticat movements 
in the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries is str 
testimony to the reality of the deep dissatisfaction 
with conditions very common in the Church. Ignor- 
ance and bad character were far from rare. Property, 
too, undoubtedly had a corrupting influence. And the 
development of the papal monarchy may have seemed 
to indicate too close an application to worldly aims, 
The Franciscan movement differed from these earlier 
movements in working within the Church. But it, 
too, divided later on the question of property, and a 
comparatively small number remained observants of the 
strict rule of poverty. 

In the second part of the book are studies of 
medieval refugees, the medieval merchant prince, 
thirteenth-century Paris, Hervis of Metz, commerce 
and industry, Fulque of Neuilly, and of the parish 
priest. The material upon which these are based 
seems to have been left in a more inchoate condition 
than the notes for the earlier portion, and these studies 
are somewhat fragmentary. The ‘‘ parish priest ’’ is 
a topic which affords a good opportunity for a ‘‘ set 
piece,’’ but what we are given is not particularly novel 
or enlightening. 

There are added some interesting notes on source 
material and a fairly extensive bibliography. 


THE RESCUER OF ROBINSON 
CRUSOE 


A Cruising Voyage Round the World. B 
Captain Woodes Rogers. Edited by G. E. 
Manwaring. ‘The Seafarers’ Library.’ 


Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


O have been the rescuer of Robinson Crusoe—or 

rather, of his ‘‘ original,’”’ Alexander Selkirk— 
from his desert island, is in itself no small claim to 
fame; and Mr. G. E. Manwaring, the general editor 
of the new Seafarers’ Library, could hardly have made 
a better choice for his first volume than this new 
edition of Woodes Rogers’s well-known account of 
his famous voyage of 1708-1711, in the course of 
which that.rescue was effected. Moreover, the book 
has considerable literary merits. Woodes Rogers had 
a brisk, unaffected style, a keen sense of humour, 
and a trick of being suddenly dramatic without losing 
the air of simple truthfulness which distinguishes his 
narrative. 

The debt of Daniel Defoe to many of his contem- 
poraries—to Dampier, for instance, and to Captain 
Johnson—has, perhaps, been exaggerated; but there 
can be little doubt that without Alexander Selkirk we 
should never have had ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ And it 
seems almost equally likely that but for Woodes 
Rogers’s account of the matter, Defoe would never 
have heard of Selkirk. For our real Crusoe was the 
most modest of men. Woodes Rogers, with a charac- 
teristic laugh, tells us that, soon after Selkirk’s 
rescue, he (Woodes Rogers) sent him into the town 
of Guiaquil, which the English had just captured, 
upon the somewhat delicate duty of searching certain 
of the Spanish lady prisoners, who were believed to 
have concealed jewellery under their clothing; and 
this enquiry Selkirk conducted so “‘ civilly’ and 
‘* modestly ’’ as to cause his prisoners neither ‘‘ un- 
easiness nor surprise,’ so that Woodes Rogers 
suggests that ‘‘ the Fair Sex ’’ should ‘* make him a 
grateful return when we arrive in Great Britain.” 

It is certain that when he was rescued Selkirk could 
hardly speak. He was dressed in the familiar goat- 
skin clothes, but was apparently without parrot or 
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umbrella. The goats, of course, were the result of | not ‘“‘ sibi.”” Under ‘Don Quixote’ we miss 
some previous visit by a European ship; so were the | ‘‘ Patience, and shuffle the cards.’’ It appears, 


turnips; so also the numerous rats and cats of which 
Defoe says nothing. Selkirk’s most exciting ad- 
venture during his four years on the island was not 
with savages but with the crew of a Spanish ship. 
He hid from them in a tree, and watched them 
looking for him underneath. ‘‘ Had they been French 
he would have submitted; but chose to risque his 
dying alone on the Island, rather than fall into the 
hands of the Spaniards in these parts.’’ He told 
Woodes Rogers that he had spent much of his time 
praying and singing psalms, ‘‘ so that he said he 
was a better Christian while in this Solitude than ever 
he was before, or than, he was afraid, he should ever 
be again.’’ This has the true Crusoe touch. 

Of the rest of the voyage, with its landing parties 
and its sieges, its desperate fights at sea, and its 
crowning glory of the capture of the Manila ship, we 
need only say that it brought in a net profit of more 
than £170,000—an enormous sum in those days— 
and showed Woodes Rogers to be one of the very 
ablest commanders, half pirate half privateer, of his 
time. With small financial backing, and with crews 
composed very largely, as he says himself, of 
“‘ taylors, tinkers, peddlars, fiddlers and hay-makers,” 
none of whom had ever been to sea, he performed a 
series of exploits which should have won him, not 
only the wealth which was his, but a fame which has 
somehow escaped him. He ended up as Governor of 
the Bahamas, and Mr. Manwaring, in an introduction, 
gives a full account of that rather uncomfortable 
period in his career, when his principal duty was to 
stamp out piracy in one of its favourite haunts. 


QUOTATIONS AND PROVERBS 


A Dictionary of Quotations, An Alphabet of 
Proverbs and a Full Subject Index. By 
J. K. Moorhead and Charles Lee. 2 vols. 
Everyman’s Library. Dent. 2s. 6d. each. 


F the two collections made here the first is the 

more important. ‘‘ All people of broad, strong 
sense,’’ notes George Eliot, ‘‘ have an_ instinctive 
repugnance to the men of maxims,’’ for maxims 
cannot embrace the mysterious complexity of life. 
The first volume, founded on Bartlett, covers a wide 
range in 5,386 quotations, giving authors in 
alphabetical order and extending to men of to-day 
like Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Bertrand Russell and Mr. 
Hichens. While the compilers have been zealous in 
searching many corners and providing references, 
they have not always got hold of the better-known 
things. We find the ‘‘ bee-loud glade ’’ of Mr. Yeats, 
but four quotations from Stevenson are not enough, 
and the tag from the ‘ Christmas Sermon’ is not 
included, while admirers of ‘ The Wrong Box ’ will 
find nothing from that delightful source. 

Something like justice is done to Tennyson and 
Dickens, but neither is completely represented. We 
miss from the ‘ Morte D’Arthur ’: ‘‘ Authority forgets 
a dying king”; ‘‘ The old order changeth, yielding 
place to new”; ‘*‘ More things are wrought by 
prayer than this world dreams. of.” The 
Pickwickian who .came home in an elevated state 
and said ‘‘ it was the salmon ’’ was Snodgrass, not 
Winkle. The elder Weller’s dicta on widders and 
** vidth and visdom ”’ might have been given, and 
surely Sydney Carton’s ‘‘ It is a far, far better thing, 
etc.” at the end of the ‘ Tale of Two Cities’ is well 
known, since it has had such a vogue on the stage. 

More attention might have been paid to Latin. 
The end of Johnson’s epitaph on Goldsmith, as it 
stands, is mistranslated, and in a celebrated epigram 
of Tacitus on ‘‘ making a solitude and calling it a 
peace” the first word quoted should be ‘ ubi,” 


however, in the Proverbs without an author. 
Trinity Thompson is here with a famous epigram, 
but where is the author of 


When the Rudyards cease from Kipling 
And the Haggards Ride no more? 


The collection should be decidedly useful, but has 
its gaps. The proverbs, when they are English, are 
generally dull and are assisted, we notice, by foreign 
examples more strikingly worded. Shakespeare and 
the Romans have not got credit for all their 
creations. ‘‘ Meat and matins hinder no man’s 
journey’’ is more familiar in Scott’s version, 
‘* Meat and mass never hindered work,’’ which 
occurs five times in the Waverley novels. The 
Scottish contribution might easily have been more 
picturesque, e.g., with ‘‘ a cow in a fremd loaning ” 
and ‘ it’s ill taking the breeks off a Hielandman.”’ 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Days in Doorn. By the Empress Hermine. Hutchinson. 2ls. 

THIS is a very interesting and candid autobiography, in 
which the second wife of the ex-Kaiser relates her earlier 
history, explains why she married him, and finally describes the 
daily life of that fallen grandee. The actual writing is 
apparently the work of Mr. George Sylvester Viereck, who also 
contributes a long introduction in which the ex-Kaiser gives his 
own account of the “* love-match ”? which gave so much offence 
to those still loyal to his memory in Germany. Both narratives 
have rather more naiveté and rather less reticence than we might 
expect to find in such august quarters. In her girlish days 
Princess Hermine of Reuss “‘ had a crush on the Kaiser,’’ and 
when she met him in 1922 they both realized that they were 
destined soul-mates—or elective affinities. ‘‘ Happy is the 
wooing that’s not long a-doing,’’ and the adage seems to be 
delightfully true in this case. Most readers will lay the book 
down with a kindlier feeling for the ex-Kaiser than his public 
record induces. It is odd that his wife should speak of 
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Frederick the Great as the ancestor and enitor of 
her husband. Every German schoolgirl used to know that 
Frederick had no children. 


The Mysterious Murder of Maria Marten. By J. Curtis. Bles. 
10s. 6d. 


THERE was nothing particularly mysterious about the 
murder of Maria Marten, who was shot and stabbed by her 
paramour in the famous Red Barn at Polstead. William Corder 
was duly hanged for it and made a satisfactory confession on 
the verge of the scaftold, thereby earning a niche in the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The fame which this rather 
sordid crime attained, and which led to a long career for the 
melodrama founded upon it, was apparently due to the popular 
belief that the murdered girl’s body was discovered in con- 
sequence of a veridical dream vouchsafed to her stepmother. 
No allusion was made to this circumstance at the trial, because 
** the learned gentlemen on both sides . . . would not encourage 
superstitious feelings among the lower orders of the people.’’ 
The present volume is a verbatim reprint of the ‘‘authentic and 
faithful history’ issued by Kelly in 1828. Its queer stilted 
language and platitudinous moralizing have a certain archaic 
interest, but the thing is done much better by our modern 
criminologists. 


Romantic London. By Ralph Nevill. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 


““ WHEN a man is tired of London,” said Dr. Johnson, “* he 
is tired of life.’? The history of London is always being written: 
it will never be completed. Almost every week some new book 
appears on the subject, and from time to time Mr. Ralph Nevill 
sees fit to add to their number. His latest volume is a gossipy 
chronicle of West End life and manners. The title is well 

nm. Here, for instance, one may read of how a certain 
nobleman — and that not so many years ago— won a wager 
that he would walk naked in the middle of the day from 
Brooks’s to the Bachelors’ Club, of how in another West End 
club the great-uncle of Lord Byron killed a man with whom 
he had had a dispute, and of how George II ordered the existing 
naval officers’ uniform in imitation of the riding costume of a 
Duchess of Bedford, whose beauty had captivated that highly 
susceptible monarch. There is a number of good stories, of 
which the following may suffice as an example: 


““Do you know anything about gout?’’ enquired a mild 
provincial, whose trip to London had given him a _ twinge, 
of a well-known chemist in St. James’s Street, at that time 
a favourite lounge of men of fashion, ‘‘ Do I know anything 
about gout ?”’ was the reply. ‘* Why, the best gout in London 
passes my shop every day.” 

Mr. Nevill is rarely other than entertaining, and the book 
contains some interesting illustrations of bygone London, in 
addition to a silhouette of Mrs. Jordan in the part of a young 
dandy. 


The Triumphant Machine. By R. M. Fox. 
Press. 5s. 


“THE man who puts in the bolts does not put on the nut, 
the man’ who puts on the nut does not tighten it.”” This is an 
example of the scientific division of labour which results in 
the assembling of a Ford car by forty-five carefully timed 
operations. We have travelled a long way beyond Adam Smith’s 
pride in the sub-division of pin-making. The object of Mr. 
Fox’s thoughtful essay is to show that the dehumanizing of the 
machine-tender may be carried too far, even for the profit of the 
employer, We hope that he exaggerates the extent to which the 
mass of the people is *‘ submerged by the power of the huge 
factories.’’ But his indictment is evidently based on personal 
experience as well as on wide investigation, and it deserves the 
careful consideration of every intelligent owner or manager of 
a large factory. 


The Hogarth 


Rogues and Adventuresses. By Charles Kingston. The Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. 


IN this book Mr. Charles Kingston recalls a number of figures 
that are best forgotten. Fame is transient, and even the memory 
of a murderer is destined to fade in the course of ages. Few 
readers to-day, for instance, are acquainted with the history of 
James Cook, of Leicester, about whom a book was written. 
Yet in the year 1832 England was ringing with the story of 
his crime. Cook possesses a definite literary interest in view of 
the fact that he was probably the prototype of Dickens’s Uriah 
Heep, and an historical interest as being the last murderer who 
was publicly jibbeted in this country. On the whole, he is the 
most fascinating figure in Mr. Kingston’s grotesque portrait 
gallery. Then we have Lacenaire, the Frenchman, who varied a 
career of murder and robbery with the writing of indifferent 


verse, Elizabeth Howard, who as a girl sold beer in a Lambeth 
public-house and as a woman became the mistress of Napoleon 
III, and Grace Dalrymple Ellicott, who bestowed her favours on 
George IV, and who cherished the delusion—for it appears to 
have been nothing else—that Napoleon Bonaparte was her lover. 
In delving into the dusty records of the past Mr. Kingston 
has —* up some strange figures. ‘‘ What a piece of work 
is man 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HARTLEY 


Wintersmoon. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. 

The Bullfighters. By Henry de Montherlant. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Ninth Vibration. By L. Adams Beck, 
T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


Spook Stories. By E. F. Benson. 


7s. 6d. 

F many modern novelists it might be said that 

their notes are forced, their strains are few; like 
other specialists, they tend to write more and more 
about less and less; they submit readily to the 
dominion of a single idea, a single point of view, and 
they welcome the unity of design which comes 
automatically from such an allegiance. But the 
dangers of this practice are obvious : rigidity, sterility, 
over-intellectualization; few novels of the first rank 
can be produced this way, though the number of good 
minor ones is large. So it is reassuring to see that 
Mr. Hugh Walpole is determined to succeed, or to 
fail, upon a larger canvas. He is not afraid to pre- 
sent the world as a mass of jarring atoms. Like the 
divine Cecilia, he means to resolve these incongruities 
into a harmony, and although his method is less 
immediately successful than hers, seems in fact some- 
times to be piling up fresh differences rather than 
reconciling them, one is always aware of it at work. 

A great many characters find their way into ‘ Win- 
tersmoon,’ characters who have had leading réles in 
other novels by Mr. Walpole. But the main current 
of the story follows the fortunes of Wildherne Poole 
and his wife, Janet. Their marriage was founded (as 
they explained to each other before they contracted 
it) on mutual esteem and liking, not on love; Janet 
was more deeply attached to her sister, Rosalind, than 
to her husband, and Wildherne still fanned the embers 
of an old romance. What then was their life to be— 
how was Janet to acclimatize herself to the dual 
environment of Wintersmoon, to the Duchess, her 
mother-in-law, with her old-fashioned ideas and her 
tribe of sycophants, and to the threatening ghosts 
which, whether they appeared or not, were always 
making their presence felt in or about the old house 
of Wintersmoon? How was Wildherne to subdue 
and regulate a naturally affectionate disposition to 
the chilly formulas of a life without hope and without 
love? 
Perhaps it is misleading to crystallize this relation- 

ship, which is as nebulous as the relationships in life 
itself, into the neat outlines of a problem; for 
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‘ Wintersmoon,’ though it contains many problems, 
modified if not solved by violent or natural deaths, is 
not a problem story. It is a very long book, as it had 
to be if Mr. Walpole was to show. convincingly the 
change of feeling between Janet and Wildherne, and 
a very full one: there are several underplots, refer- 
ences are made to all sorts and conditions of men, 
from door-keepers to dukes. What then is the figure 
in Mr. Walpole’s carpet, the design which unites all 
their hues and patterns? He is neither a realist, nor 
a sentimentalist, nor a thorough-paced romanticist. 
He is at no particular pains to make a duke talk like 
a duke or a charwoman like a charwoman. “ Veri- 
similitude is not his aim, though he often achieves it. 
His intention is, I suggest, to present a picture of 
the modern world so inclusive in spirit that none of 
its elements, however mutually antagonistic, will do 
violence to the whole composition. And in this, I 
think, he succeeds. He can find a place in the same 
novel for a man as sentimental as Lord John 
Beaminster and for a man as hard as Charles Ravage; 
for people whose every act is, the outcome of moral 
considerations and people who consult no criterion but 
their own wishes. His appetite for life is never made 
queasy because it finds something that disagrees with 
it. This omnivorousness constitutes his chief strength 
as a writer, and makes one convinced that what he 
has written hitherto (‘ Wintersmoon ’ included) only 
represents certain aspects of his talent, and that his 
best work is still to come. 

He clearly finds it easiest to draw the 
characters of old people and young people 
(Humphrey is a charming child), but there is no situa- 
tion to which he cannot rise, as witness the altogether 
admirable ‘‘ strong ’’ scene between Seddon and his 
wife, when the former threatens to shoot her. Mr. 
Walpole’s novels hold life as it were in solution, a 
condition which has the defects of its merits: ‘ Win- 
tersmoon’ exhibits these defects: a tendency to 
sprawl, to take the line of least resistance, to disre- 
gard clearness of outline, to write at what seems to 
be a low creative temperature. In all Mr. Walpole’s 
novels the whole is more impressive than any one 
part, the last page more significant than the first. 
But there are a score of contemporary writers who 
excel in detail and can pack a punch in every para- 
graph. Mr. Walpole’s method wears better and is more 
satisfying. He sees, and makes us see, his characters 
through a thick imaginative medium. This medium 
he sometimes exploits, making it unduly mysterious, 
sensational, sinister; but at its best it becomes a kind 
of mysticism which, interposed between the reader 
and the objects of Mr. Walpole’s fancy, destroys their 
accidental differences and illuminates the qualities they 
have in common. 

‘The Bullfighters’ is the story of a French boy 
obsessed by bull-fighting. It begins by his going to 
Spain and ends with his first successful fight. It is 
an effective piece of work, original, vital and vivid. 
It is steeped in the atmosphere of the bull-ring, gaudy, 
physicat, clamorous, reeking of blood and guts, lit by 
the melodramatic Spanish sunshine. For a northern 
reader it is not altogether pleasant reading; its very 
virtues are against it. This barbaric, blood-stained 
world seems alien, even repellent, unless softened by 
an idealizing mist of romance. Reading of it is like 
spending an hour in the shambles, and the atmos- 
phere of the bull-ring invades even those incidents of 
the story that do not treat of it. The hero’s fancy (it 
is not more) for Soledad is a crude, animal affair. 
All the same, M. de Montherlant cannot be criticized 
for describing the scene of his choice as it really is, 
a description he achieves with the minimum of words. 
Whatever the impression his book leaves, he is cer- 
tainly an extremely accomplished artist. 

Much the most amusing passages in ‘ The Ninth 
Vibration’ are those in which Mrs. Adams Beck 
fetches the fire from ‘ The Wallet of Kai Lung.’ ‘‘May 
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one of entirely contemptible attainments make a sug- 
gestion in this assemblage of scintillating wit and 
beauty ?’’ enquired the Celestial Sister. ‘‘ My super- 
ficial opinion is——.’’ Unfortunately, her opinion is 
not so interesting as the way she puts it; and Mrs. 
Adams Beck is much less fertile than Mr. Ernest 
Bramah in inventing the language of humiliation and 
self-deprecation. The other stories in the book deal 
with more ambitious themes; the names of Krishna 
and Buddha appear; one of the Indian Love Lyrics 
is quoted. These are less successful. 

Mr. E. F. Benson is a past-master in the art of 
introducing the supernatural into fiction: one cannot 
refer to ‘ Spook Stories’ without paying him this 
tribute and regretting that (as far as this volume is 
concerned) the emphasis must be laid on the ‘‘ past” 
rather than the ‘‘ master.’”” Some of the stories 
achieve effects of horror—‘‘ these rabbits have not 
been eaten, they’ve been drunk ’’ has the authentic 
touch. But on the whole, though pleasantly and skil- 
fully written, the stories, as hair-raisers, are consider- 
ably less effective than those in ‘ The Room in the 
Tower.’ 


LITERARY NOTES 


HE first productions of the firm of Messrs. 

Victor Gollancz are awaited with interest. 

Mr. Gollancz, before he set up publishing on 
his own behalf, had already created a reputation for 
himself, and it is certain that any book that bears 
the name of his firm upon the cover will have passed, 
before publication, the test of a penetrating judg- 
ment. The two books among those due to be 
published on April 19 and 20 which will probably 
draw the most attention are Brook Evans, by Susan 
Glaspell, and The Rise of the House of Rothschild, 
by Count Corti. Brook Evans will be the first novel 
to come from this firm, and therefore Mr. Gollancz 
has been at pains to choose from the best at his 
disposal; he is confident that this book well 
deserves its important place on his list. The 
author published two novels three or four years 
ago, which received very high praise in this 
country, but they had been written twenty years 
previously; and though she has written some plays, 
Verge, Inheritors, and The Road to the Temple more 
recently, Brook Evans is her first novel since she 
attained her full powers as a writer. The Rise 
of the House of Rothschild traces the story of this 
most remarkable power behind Europe at the time of 
one of Europe’s greatest changes—from 1780 till 
1830. Everyone knows the story of the Rothschilds 
and Waterloo, and most people consider this half- 
accident, half-trick to be the one outstanding thing in 
the history of the greatest financial house in Europe. 
This is a delusion which a perusal of this book will 
soon dispel. 


* 


Perhaps the most important book on Messrs. 
Cecil Palmer’s Spring List is John Forster’s Life of 
Charles Dickens, edited, annotated and with an intro- 
duction by Mr. J. W. T. Ley. Forster, as the 
intimate friend of Dickens, was the obvious person 
to write his life soon after Dickens’s death. His 
very intimacy with the family, however, compelled 
him to keep quiet on one or two important matters. 
Mr. Ley now considers that the time for silence on 
all these points is ended and has therefore brought 
this most classic life of Dickens up to date. Mr. 
Ley has also collected in his notes much on which 
silence has not been preserved but which has been 
scattered about in other but less authoritative lives. 
Messrs. Cecil Palmer have already published Dr. 
Halliday Sutherland’s book against birth control 


and are now about to give us the views of some 
prominent medical men on the other side in Somme 
More Medical Views on Birth Control. 


Under the editorship of Sir E. Denison Ross 
Messrs. Chapman and Halt are about to publish a 
series of translations from famous oriental works of 
‘** legend, fable and romance ”’ entitled The Treasure 
House of Eastern Story. Each volume will contain 
an introduction by some expert on the subject. We 
notice that the fourth volume on the list, a selection 
from Masnavi of Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, is translated 
and has an introduction by Professor Nicholson, of 
Cambridge University, who is one of the most 
distinguished orientalists in England. 

The admirers of Mr. Norman Douglas’s work who 
wait so patiently. but so eagerly during his long 
periods of silence will be delighted to hear that on 
April 19 Messrs. Chapman and Hall are publishing a 
book by him entitled Birds and Beasts of the Greek 
Anthology. The subject is one which should show 
him in his most amusing and scholarly vein. 


On April 12 Messrs. Heinemann are publishing 
My Mortal Enemy, by Willa Catha, the author of 
Death Comes to the Archbishop. This book has 
already appeared in America with great success, 
and the publishers are very hopeful about its fate in 
this country. It is a novel, but is not much longer than 
one of the longest of Henry James’s short stories. 
However, Messrs. Heinemann feel that it has so 
strong a character of its own that they do not wish 
to publish it in a volume with other stories but are 
bringing it out separately. 


Just Published 
3/6 net Edition of 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR 


By MAURICE WALSH 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. BARRIE 


Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow author tell you that 
he has been having some very happy hours over “* The Key 
Above the Door.’’ Indeed, I could put it more strongly, 
for I lay a-bed a semi-invalid, rather thrilled that such a 
fine yarn should come out of the heather. I felt like a 
discovérer, too, as I alighted on it by accident and without 
any anticipation of the treat that was in store. I am 
enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 
cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed), J. M. BARRIE. 


3/6 net Edition of 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR By WINIFRED DUKE 


Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from 
Sir JOHN ROSS, late Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


‘* T have just finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir.’ I am of opinion 
that it is one of the finest historical novels in the language. 
The masterly way in which you diagnose the characters 
of Charles Edward, Lord George, and old naive Sheridan 
fills me with admiration. You have well depicted the 
Irish braggart rogue O’Sullivan, and the wretched Lovat. 
‘*You have worked out a great drama in a most dis- 
tinguished manner, and I congratulate you heartily. 
“None of the reviews have eulogised your fine achieve- 
ment as it deserves.” 


A BETTER MAN 

By ROSALINE MASSON 7/6 net 
In this novel the leading characters are two nephews of a 
Scottish Colonel and a very charming and sprightly girl. 
A feature of the story is the contrast of character in the 
two young men—one of a fine healthy, full-blooded 
Australian, the other a sophisticated youth who comes over 
from America. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd., London and Edinburgh 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or prejudice 
subsequent review. Where a book is not yet| published, the 
date of publication is added in parentheses. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


James THE ora By Hilaire Belloc. Faber and Gwyer. 165s. 
Apri 

us. Be ohn undertook this biography chiefly, it seems, because 

he felt that without an understanding of the man whose failure 
uced the Revolution of 1688, and therefore modern 
land, we are victims of a grave historical misconception. 

He has ‘devoted much attention to the King’s naval policy. 

Tug UncensoreD Darpanettes. By E. Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett was special correspondent at the 
Dardanelles during the greater part of 1915. e€ was prominent 
among those who urged the evacuation. 

A History oF Rocnester, By Frederick Francis Smith. 
Daniel. 15s. 

An elaborate illustrated history, based largely on the archives 
of the Corporation. 

TriaL OF SAMUEL Hersert Doucat. Edited by F. Tennyson 
Edinburgh: Hodge (Notable British Trials). 


THE TRIAL OF THE TEMPLARS. By Edward J. Martin. Allen and 
Unwin. 5s. 

Tue CHRIst OF THE Conco River. By W. Y. Fullerton. The 
Carey Press. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Tue Case For Curistianity. By Clement F. Rogers. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Porstic Diction. By Owen Barfield. Faber and Gwyer. 9s. 
(April 19.) 

Tue Buitpinc oF Cuttures. By Roland B. Dixon. Scribner. 
Iés. (April 12.) 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


THis Buinp Rose. By Humbert Wolfe. Gollancz. 6s. 
(April 20.) 
Depication. By Viola Garvin. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. (April = 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson. Gollancz. 


The volume which has had so astonishing a sale in 

America. 

Tue Fountain-Heap. By Ashley Dukes. Gollancz. Cloth, 
5s.; Paper, 3s. 6d. (April 24.) 

Four Propte. By Miles Malleson. Gollancz. Cloth, 5s. ; 
Paper, 3s. 6d. (April 24.) 

Tue Vortex. By J. Redwood Anderson. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(April 24.) 

Lyrical poems by the author of ‘ Babel.’ 

Younc Woop.ey. By John Van Druten. Gollancz. Cloth, 5s. ; 
Paper, 3s. 6d. (April 20.) 

Tue Book or Tuer. By William Morris. (Facsimile of the 
copy in the British Museum.) Gollancz. 110s. 6d. 
(April 24.) 

Tug Heticon Series VII anp VIII: Opg on IntImaTIONS OF 
IMMORTALITY AND Six Sonnets. By William Wordsworth ; 
Tue RupatyAt oF Omar KuayyaM. Rendered into English 
Verse by Edward Fitzgerald. The Bodley Head. 2s. each. 

Poems (1921-1927). By Walter D’Arcy Cresswell. Wells 


By Malcolm Taylor. Oxford: Blackwell. 3s. 
Tue IN THE FieLpsi and Birturicut. By T. C. Murray. 
Allen and Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


FICTION 


Tue AGg or Reason. By Philip Gibbs. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Cuuxka. By Alec Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 
s. 6d. 

Buinp Leap. By Myfanwy Pryce. Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 
(April 12. 

CoFFEE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lecenp Cattep Meryom. By Joseph Gaer. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Stupy 1n Bronze. By Esther Hyman. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Storminc Heaven. By Ralph Fox. Constable. 7s, 6d. 
(April 12.) 

Tue Four TRAGEDIES OF 
Hamilton. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (Apri 

Tugs Istanp oF Captain SPARROW. 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (April 27.) 

Mystery OF LynpEN Sanps. By J. J. Connington. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. (April 27.) 

Tue Prorsssor’s Polson. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue ARDENT FLame. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

A Catt FROM THE Past. By Mrs. E. de M.\ Rudolf. Daniel. 


By Thomas Grant Springer. The 


By Lord Ernest 
27.) 
S. Fowler Wright. 


By Neil Gordon. Longmans. 


By Frances Winwar. The Richards 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. April, 1928. 


Episodes of the Month 
Empire Consols 
In Bondage to Oil 


Kerenski 
By Major-General Sir ALFRED KNOX, K.C.B., M.P. 


“ Bless Thee! Thou Art Translated”’ 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


A Chapter in the Life of a Leopard 
By FRANCES INGRAM 


Four Hundred Years of Tennis By E. B. NOEL 


By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 


By POSEIDON 


What is War? By Captain ALFRED DEWAR, R.N. 


Protective Colour in Cattle 
By Professor L. W. LYDE 


Rugby Football in the Olden Time 
By AN OLD BACK PLAYER 


A £700,000,000 Budget By L. J. MAXSE 
Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH ‘REVIEW 


April, 1928. 


Current Comments 
Notes from Paris 
Franchise Bill 


ane ASIL ETO, Bt., M.P. 


The Task of the Simon Commission. COMBE 


Poland’s Claim to the Vistula Corridor and 
Danzig DANTISCUS 
The Baltic Question ROBERT MACHRAY 


Monarch 
Fasciem and the Lieut GA. MARTELLI, R.N. 


The Future of East Africa FRANK MELLAND 
Young Germany and the New Youth 

RENE JUTA 
The Gadissiplined ANTONIO DE NAVARRO 
EDITH GARLAND JAYNE 


Ghosts WILLIAM GERHARDI 


“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
Has Ibsen Failed ? HORACE SHIPP 
The Welcome Dawn 
STORIES} The Tiger of Temung _ 
H. S. BANNER, F.R.G.S. 


POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


GEORGE ADAM 


Repatriation 


of the world. 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed en the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
SaturDAy Rgvigw in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 


RULES 

1. The book chosen must be named when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
and its price must not exceed a guinea. 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition ’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 316 

Two FLOWERS THAT IN YOUR GARDEN GROW, 

SWEET-SCENTED BOTH, OUR PILLARS SHOW; 

Onz, FRUGAL NATURE GAVE THE SCENT OF TEA, 

THE OTHER BEARS A NAME FROM OVERSEA. 

Of the earth, earthy—useful, Darwin said. 

To be beforehand—please remove its head. 

Seek me on sandy hills or in salt water. 

My thistle’s son would wed the cedar’s daughter. 

By Spaniards tripped on light fantastic toe. 

Beheaded, apes for it great talent show. 

Handy when knives or chisels lose their edge. 

Returns in spring to garden and to hedge. 

I’m never on the watch, but always in it. 

Though many run, yet only one can win it. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 314 

unne L 1 See The Bride of Lammermoor, 
Oner ch, xxxiii. 

ibb On 2 2 Kings ix. 20. 
regariou S 3 “ Offa resolved to create a military 
lephantin E border by planting a settlement of 

ediou S Englishmen between the Severn, 
which had till then served as _ the 
western of the English 
[2 race, and the huge ‘ Offa’s Dyke,’ 
which he drew from the mouth of 
Wye to that of Dee.” 
—Green’s Short History of the 
English People, p. 39. 
4“ With the growth of the kingly power 
the importance of the king’s thanes 
rose above that of the highest gentry. 
... In the reign of Henry II. the 
title fell into disuse.’’ 

Acrostic No. 314.—The winner is Mr. G. E. Matheson, 
Boskerris Vean, Carbis Bay, Cornwall, who has selected as his 
prize ‘ The Loyal Wentworths,’ by Allan Fea, published at The 
Bodley Head, and reviewed on March 24. Three other competitors 
named this book, 34 chose ‘Adventures in Five Continents,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Rosa 
H. Boothroyd, Mrs, Robt. Brown, Carlton, Clam, Coque, J. R. 
Cripps, Dhualt, Falcon, Cyril E. Ford, Gay, H. C. M., Iago, 
Lilian, Madge, Margaret, Martha, Met, G. W. Miller, Miss 
Moore, N. O. Sellam, Perky, Peter, Pussy, Shorwell, Sisyphus, 
Tadpole, Hon. R. G. Talbot, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley, Yendu. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—E. Barrett, Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, 
Cc. C. J., Ceyx, J. Chambers, A. W. Cooke, Glamis, Jeff, 
Kirkton, John Lennie, Mrs. R. H. Lloyd, M. I. R., H. de R. 
Morgan, Lady Mottram, Oakapple, Parvus, Plumbago, Polamar, 
Quis, Red Cot, St. Ives, Stucco, Twyford, H. M. Vaughan, 
Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Chailey, Chip, Maud Crowther, D. L., 
G. M. Fowler, Hanworth, J. B., Miss Kelly, J. F. Maxwell, 
Rho Kappa. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 313.—Correct: Boskerris. One Light Wrong: 
Coque, Plumbago, Pussy, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

J. B.—Leonine and lion-like mean “‘ having the appearance 
of a lion ’’; leone is simply the Italian for lion, and therefore 
does not solve the Light. 

SisypHus.—Where do you read that Jehoshaphat was the 
father of Jehu the son of Nimshi? Please give chapter and 
verse. 

Mapce, Cyrit E. Forp, Oakappie.—Considering that the 
theme of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ is stated in the first line of the poem, 
I cannot see why we should “drag in” Divorce on this 
occasion, 

G. W. Miter.—Battery, like other expressions, can be used 
metaphorically. The stinging of a swarm of bees or wasps may 
be compared to the fire of a mitrailleuse or ‘‘ battery-gun.”’ 

Perky.—A swarm of bees or wasps may be regarded as a unit. 
I do not think that the Atherura or tufted-tailed porcupine is an 
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MOTORING 
By W. H. STIRLING 


AST Thursday evening, in Richmond Park, the 
| Royal Automobile Club held a demonstration of 
lighting equipment of all sorts of motor vehicles, 
iltuminated road signs, illuminated traffic signals, and 
danger lamps. The equipment for cars included anti. 
dazzle headlamps and devices, swivelling headlamps, 
car direction indicators, side-lamps of different powers, 
illuminated rear number plates, and cycle rear reflec. 
tors. It will be seen that almost every subject relat. 
ing to lighting at night on the road was dealt with, 
As on the last occasion, in 1925, the Ministry of Trans. 
port was represented and assisted the club by discuss- 
ing many of the details. The demonstration was 
attended by a large number of chief constables, sur- 
veyors and other representatives of public bodies, 
What is wanted, in view of the further tremendous 
increase in the amount of road traffic, is complete 
uniformity of signals, signs, and warnings, through- 
out the country, so that motorists will get used to them 

quickly. 

* 
* * 


the R.A.C.: ‘‘ The Club wishes to draw attention to 
the International Automobile Rally, organized by the 
Royal Automobile Club of Flanders (East Flanders), 
which takes place on April 21. This competition is 
being held in connexion with the Quinquennial Floral 
Exhibition at Ghent, which lasts from April 21 to 29, 
and the competitors will, therefore, arrive on the day 
the Exhibition opens. 

‘* The competition is open to all the members of the 
invited Automobile Clubs, of which the R.A.C. is one, 
and cars of any type can take part. The judging will 
take into account (a) the distance travelled; (b) the 
speed and (c) the regularity of the journey. Com- 
petitors may start from any European city indicated 
on the Rally map, the three authorized starting-points 
in this country being London, Doncaster and Glasgow. 
They will themselves fix the day and hour of their 
departure according to the daily mileage they intend 
to cover, their schedule being calculated at a maximum 
speed of 40 kilometres an hour, and they must arrive 
at Ghent between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. on April 21. 
The closing date for entries is March 31, and the 
regulations, including the Rally Map, can be obtained 
from the Royal Automobile Club of Flanders, 2, rue 
du Theatre, Ghent, Belgium.”’ 


* * 


In order to meet the wishes of a number of R.A.C. 
Associate-members, the R.A.C. is now prepared to 
elect car-owners to Life Associate-membership of the 
Club at a subscription of £25. This includes all the 
benefits ordinarily enjoyed by Associate-members, the 
free use of the badge, road telephone box key and a 
copy of the R.A.C. Guide and Handbook each year. 
The R.A.C. has also received the regulations to the 
following three Continental Car Races: The Bugatti, 
Grand Prix, on Saturday, June 24—organized by the 
Automobile Club de l’Ouest de la France; the Arlberg 
Race, on Sunday, July 22—organized by the Austrian 
Automobile Club, and the Semmering Hilt Climb on 
Sunday, September 16, also organized by the Austrian 
Automobile Club. Full particulars may be obtained 
from the Royal Automobile Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
* 
* 


The Singer Company has opened a quick service 
depot at Coventry. This forms the front part of the 
general repair depot, which occupies the old Calcott 
works. The arrangements are such that cars cam 


aggressive animal, or one we need fight shy of, even if we should 
chance to come across ‘it. 


receive minor repairs and adjustments ‘‘ while you 
wait.”’ 


The following interesting news reaches me from 


4 


— 
XUM 
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BENTLEY 


«... A thing of 
beauty indeed . .” 
(Extract from “ The 


Tatier.’’—January 11, 
1928.) 


Six Cylinder Model 
(64-Litre) 


POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Benmotlim, Phone, London.” 


Telephone: Regent 6911. 


THE. 


PRICES 
The Austin The Austin 
“Twenty” “Sixteen’’ 
from £428 “ Light Six” 
from £355 
The Austin The Austin 
“Twelve” “Seven” 
from £255 from £135 


LONGBRIDGE 
WwoORKS 


BIRMINGHAM London Showrooms: 479-483 OXFORD STREET, W.1 


A REALLY high-grade light saloon 

eae in value—perfectly 
wea —yet airy, bright and 
cheerful. Safe—because big windows 
to run—luxuriously equipped—and 
remarkable for reliability. Don’t 
accept these claims—make the car 


prove them. 


(Near Marble Arch) 


OW OWED MST MONE 


BUY 
BRITISH 
GOODS 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Wednesday 


HE most interesting feature of the general 
meeting of the AngloInternational Bank, 
Limited, last Friday, was the chairman’s refer- 
ence to the improved economic conditions in Central 
Europe. In Germany and in the Succession 
States currencies have been stabilized, budgets have 
been brought into equilibrium, and solid foundations 
have been laid for a sound financial imistration. 
A proof of the confidence of the inv g public 
in the stability of the new map of Europe is furnished 
by the high quotations of the various foreign loans 
which have been raised by Germany and by the Suc- 
cession States on the New York and London markets. 
For instance, the Czechoslovak sterling eight per cent. 
loan of 1922, which at one time stood below eighty, 
is quoted to-day at 113, while the eight per cent. 
Jugoslav Blair loan, which was once as low as sixty, 
has now recovered to 101. Of the individual countries 
both Germany and Czechoslovakia had a prosperous 
year in 1927. The situation in Germany, however, is 
complicated by the increased scale of reparations pay- 
ments which comes into force next year. While, there- 
fore, there is no need to fear a financial upheaval in 
Germany, the future is not without anxiety. The 
Czechs, on the other hand, have attained their pre-war 
standard of production, and although they are natur- 
ally dependent to a certain extent on the economic 
situation in Germany, their industrial and financial 
position seems firmly consolidated. Hungary, too, has 
had a prosperous year, while perhaps the most satis- 
factory feature in the general situation is the improve- 
ment in Austria, where, after a long period of crisis, 
trade and industry now seem to be emerging from 
their worst difficulties. In Jugoslavia and in Rumania 
economic conditions have not been quite so favour- 
able on account of indifferent harvests, but in these 
countries, too, the stabilizing process is making steady 
progress. 

As the business of the Anglo-International Bank 
depends to a large extent upon the economic conditions 
prevailing on the Continent, the improvemet in the 
general economic situation in Central Europe should 
be very beneficial to the bank’s interests. The results 
for 1927 show a profit of £80,448 and a liquidity of 
over thirty per cent. During the first year of the 
bank’s working it was inevitable that a conservative 
policy would be followed since a good deal of atten- 
tion had to be devoted to consolidating the businesses 
taken over from its predecessors. The results shown 
are therefore satisfactory. While the bank retains 
its valuable continental connexions, its investments in 
foreign banks have been greatly reduced, thus making 
available larger funds for ordinary banking business 
and for the furtherance of trade. The board of 
directors, too, has been strengthened by the inclusion 
of Sir Otto Niemeyer, who left the Treasury some 
months ago to go to the Bank of England. As Sir 
Otto is also Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the League of Nations, his advice on Continental 
matters should be invaluable. 


RAILWAY SHARES 

My attention has been drawn to a suggestion that 
the directors of our railways should consider the 
advisability of dividing their Ordinary Stock into £1 
shares. It is pointed out that whereas the modern 


investor is not anxious to acquire railway stock stand. 
ing at, say, 75, he would embrace the opportunity if 
it existed of buying £1 ordinary shares in the same 
company at 15s. There is much to be said in favour 
of this suggestion. It may be contended by some that 
it is not part of the function of a director of a public 
company to take steps that will popularize dealings in 
its shares. While agreeing that obviously the primary 
functions of a director are to administer the affairs of 
the company, it is suggested that the benefits which 
accrue from popularizing the shares of the company 
should also not be overlooked. The undesirable class 
of security—and to-day there is a considerable amount 
of it available—is presented to the public in whatever 
form is deemed most likely to popularize it, and, if 
for no other reason, the directors of sound concerns 
such as our home railways should make a bid for 
investors’ favour as an antidote. 


MARKETS AFTER EASTER 


Although there has been a slight falling off in the 
volume of business during the past week, due to the 
proximity of the Easter holidays, the under-tone con- 
tinues strong, and it is anticipated that next week 
prices will again be advancing. It is obviously diffi- 
cult to forecast where speculative activity will be con- 
centrated. It would appear probable, however, that 
during the next few weeks there will be an increased 
demand for newspaper shares, while the gramophone 
market is also likely to monopolize a fair amount of 
attention, particularly the shares of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. 


UNION CORPORATION 


The report of the Union Corporation for the year 
ended December 31 last is now published, and it dis- 
closes that satisfactory position which one always 
anticipates from this ably-managed concern. The net 
profit for the year, after deducting all outgoings, 
amounts to £386,160. A final dividend of 3s. 3d. per 
share has been declared, making a total distribution of 
5s. per share for the year, £103,013 being carried for- 
ward. The balance sheet shows us the value of shares 
and debenture holdings amounts to £1,585,555, and the 
report explains that this valuation is based either at 
cost or at the market price on December 31, whichever 
may be the lower. Obviously in this item the com- 
pany possesses a very substantial reserve. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING CO. 


After Easter the public will be invited to subscribe 
for shares in a company whose prospectus should 
prove interesting reading, inasmuch as it deals with 
an industry which in the past has not been financed 
by public issues. The name of the concern will be the 
International Whaling Co. Ltd., and the prospectus 
will show that the company has been formed to acquire 
control of certain private companies at present inter- 
ested in the whaling industry. This issue is of par- 
ticular interest because, although for centuries Britain 
has taken an active and by no means an inconspicuous 
part in whaling, the industry has jin latter days become 
practically a monopoly in the hands of prosperous 
Norwegian interests. It is understood that prominent 
British interests will be connected with the organiza- 
tion that will be set up by the new company, and it 
is hoped that their efforts will result in this country 
again successfully resuming her original place in this 
ancient calling. 

Taurus 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Coo., Ltd. Total runds £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,000 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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Meeti 
ANGLO-INTERNATIONAL BANK 


The Ssconp Orpinary GENERAL MegTING of the Anglo-Inter- 
national Bank Ltd. was held on March 30 at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, E.C., General the Hon, Sir Herbert A. 
Lawrence, G.C.B. (the chairman), presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, after expressing regret at the death of the vice- 
chairman, Mr. Michael Spencer-Smith, and announcing that his 
place had been filled by Sir Otto Niemeyer, said that the 

fits for the period under review amounted to £80,448, and, 
after writing off preliminary expenses, they had a balance of 
£52,447, which the directors proposed to carry forward. As the 
business of the bank depended to a large extent upon the 
economic conditions prevailing on the Continent, he was glad 
to state that during the past two years an improvement had 
taken place in the general economic situation in Europe. 

In Germany the year 1927 had been characterized by a con- 
siderable development of industrial and commercial activity. 
Practically every phase of industrial life had shown increased 

uction. That trade revival, however, was confined almost 
entirely to the home market, of which the increased purchasing 
wer was mainly due to the influx of foreign loans. 

In the Succession States currencies had been stabilized, or 
were in process of being stabilized { budgets had been brought 
into equilibrium, and solid foundations had been laid for a 
sound financial administration. If it was premature to speak 
of a complete restoration of normal conditions, the progress 
achieved had more than fulfilled expectations, and justified a 
reasonable optimism for the future. 

Of the individual countries, Czechoslovakia had had a most 
successful year in 1927. A further consolidation had taken 

e in its finances, and a striking proof of the country’s 
financial prosperity was furnished by the re-purchase by Czech 
nationals of large portions of the State Loans in London and 
New York. Politically, too, the country had enjoyed a quiet 
year. During 1927 the economic situation in Austria had 
undergone a considerable improvement. Not only had finances 
maintained a satisfactory stability, but, for the first time since 
the inflation period, private enterprise had shown welcome 
signs of a recovery from the depression of the last three years. 
Hungary, too, could look back on the past year with consider- 
able satisfaction. 

From what he had mentioned regarding the steadily 
improving conditions on the Continent, he thought shareholders 
would agree that the prospects of the bank were reasonably 
bright, and that they could face the future with confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


THE SHAVE WITH 
THE SMILE IN IT! 


The first requisite of correct ap- 
pearance is a perfect shave. And 
the first requisite of a perfect 
shave is comfort. 

It is for that reason men in all 
parts of the world so heartily ap- 


NEW IMPROVED prove the Gillette Safety Razor. 
GILLETTE OUTFITS Its extraordinary efficiency, ex- 
21/- and upwards 


treme simplicity and great time- 


OLD TYPE GILLETTE savi inciple, no stropping, no 
SERIES, 2/6 & upwards Sonia sonal to every man with 
GILLETTE BLADES a beard to shave. 

In packets of 
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FOUNDED 1815 
Mutua LIFE © 
Funds: 27 Millions 


LARGE Bonuses LOW Non-Profit Rates 
LIBERAL Conditions | LOW Rate of Expenses 
HIGH SurrenderValues | NO Shareholders 


CR 
A 


BONUS YEAR 1928 
All With-Profit Policies taken out this year, and in 
force at 31st December, 1928, will share in the 
Distribution of Profits to be made as at that date. 


Present Rate of Intermediate Bonus 
40s. PER CENT. PER ANNUM COMrOUND. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9, St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager & Actuary). 
LONDON OFFICES : 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


A Security which does not Depreciate 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of 
saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 
Life Assurance combined with investment. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD.. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 
“A brilliant »ood.”— Academy. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.” —. rpeel Daily Post. 


60 Itustrations, Maps and 100 Iilustrations, Mage and Plans, 
7/6 NORTH 7/6 DEVON AND CORNWALL 
60 Mjustrations, and 100 Illustrations, Map: and Plans, 
6/- FRENCH ITALIAN 4/- WEST SWITZERLAND 

RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX (FRANCE) 
BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE 
LAND AND LUCERNE - 2/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 2/- 
2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
2/- - PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 7 2/- 


‘Maps - 2/- | 2/- - Yilustretions, 


2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Liangollen—Darlingt London—Stmpkin’ Paris and 

New York—Brentano’s. 
Railway Bookstalls and all 
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In packets of 
Dealers “everywhere 
| Gillette Safety Razor, 
184188 Great Portland i 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863. 


Subscribed Ca: 
Paid-up Ca 


£4,000,000 
$2,000,000 


Reserve Fund’ - £2,900, 000 
Number of 2,692 


HEAD OFFICE: 


26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRANCHES: 


CALCUTTA 
BOMBAY 
MADRAS 


KARACHI 
CHITTAGONG 


AMRITSAR _. 
CAWNPORE 


LA 

TUTICORIN 
ENTEBBE 
KAMPALA 
JINJA 


NUWARA ELIYA 

ADEN 

STEAMER POINT, ADEN 
ZANZIBAR 


NAIROBI Britis 
Kenya 

NAKURU Colon East 

KISUMU 7 Africa 

ELDORET 

TANGA Tanganyika 

DAR-ES-SALAAM } Teorkery 


AGENCIES: 


GALLE, 
GLASGOW 


on. Clark, Spence & Co. 


Mackenzie, Roberton & Co., 176 St. Vincent Street 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sir C. McLEOD, Bart., Chairman. 
Hor. HAWKE. 

Sir joun P . HEWETT, G.CS.1., K.B.E., C.1.E. 
R. LANGFORD JAMES, Esg. 


General Manager W. J. K. HEGARTY, Esq. 


UART, Chairman. 
ROBERT MILLER, 
NICOLL, 
i. A. TOOMEY, Eso. 


London Manager W. ROSS MUNRO, Esq. 


ndon Bankers 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Solicitors 


Lo 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, LIMITED. 


NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, 31st December, 1927 


The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee 


Dr. 


To Capital : 2 

Subscribed, 160,000 Shares of £25 wm = 

Paid up £12 10s. per share... «+ 2,000, 
To Reserve Fund 2,900, 
To Current, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts, “includ- 

ing provision for Bad 

Contingencies ws .. 33,655, 
To Acceptances for Customers 1,091,11 
To Profit and Loss Account, as under ... a oo «=e 


241,489,781 4 7 


To Bills receivable, re-discounted, £6,915,505 19s. 7d., of which up to 
17th March, 1928, £65, 25,406,332 lis. 7d. have run off. Forward 
Contracts outstanding for the Purchase and Sale of Sterling Bills 
and Telegraphic Transfers £13,552,892 18s. Od. 


2 s. d, 
By Cash on hand, at call and at 
Bankers 3,718,799 16 9 
By Bullion on hand and in Transit 811,907 13 11 


By Indian Government Rupee Securities wee 

By British Government Securities, Indian Government 
Guaranteed Debentures and other Securities (of 
which £300,000 War Loan lodged with Bank of 
England as Security for 

By House Property and Furniture 

By Bills of Exchange 

By Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other sums due 
to the Bank ove ove 

By Customers for Acceptances per 


S53 
SSE 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist December, 1927 


2 s. d. 
Te ad interim dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 
ad annum for the Half-year ended June P30, 1927 200,000 0 0 
To Expenses of — at — Office and 
Branches a ove 607,313 10 


By Balance at December 31, 1926 
EDUCT— 

Dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. 

annum the half-year ended 
mber 31, -« £200,000 0 

Amount written ‘ot House Property 

Account ... ooo 
Officers’ Pension. "Fund bee 40,000 0 

Amount carried to Reserve Fund for 
the Year ended December 31, 1926 50,000 0 


320,000 0 
Balance brought magn 255,400 17 H 
By Gross Profits for the year end December 
997, after providing for all bad — doubtful debts 1,148,412 410 


£1,403,813 2 6 
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W. J. K. HEGARTY, General Mana; 


C. C. McLEOD, 


| fj 


} Director 


G. B. LINTON, Sub-Manager and Accountant. ROBERT MILLER, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. We have obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required. In our oninion such Balance Sheet is full and fair, —a the particulars required = oa hy gm 
of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's affairs, accordi 
of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


London, March 19, 1928. 
COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO., 


} Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE} 


M ant’s Works translated into English. 10 vols. £3 
te Works. Edited Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25. 
Owen & Blakeway. H of Shrewsbury, 1825. 2 vols. 

quarto, Fine copy £4 lbs. 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 3 vols. Folio, fine copy. 1882. 
5 5s. 
wi. (A. A.). ree the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 

. 1926. 

Ruskin’s Complete Works. Best Library Edition. 39 vols. As 
new. £20. Published at 39 guineas. 

Shaw (G. B.). = Joan. Illustrated by Ricketts. L.P. 
As new, 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Thackeray’s Works. Illus. Lib, Ed. 22 vols. 1867. £12 10s. 

Lucian translated by Hicks. Illustrated. Golden Cockerel 
Press. £3 3s. 

eae Machen’s Works. 9 vols, £5 5s. 

Hudson’s Old Glass, E and American, with 265 illus- 
trations. 21s. Published 42s. As new. 

Violin Making as it Was and Is. By Ed. Heron-Allen. 200 
illustrations. 12s. 6d. 

Slater’s Engravings and their Value. 1921. 30s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Kipling Jungle Books, Ist Edits. 2 vols. 1894-96. 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, 1859. 

Woman in White. 3 vols. 1860. 

De Quincey’s Opium Eater. 1822. 

Sir Ralph Esher. 3 vols. 1830. 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


May we assist you? 


Enquiries invited 


Shipping 


& BRITISH INDIA & 
MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
(Under Contract with H.M. Government) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete... MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON, STRAITS, 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, ete., etc., ete. 
P. & O. and B.1. Tickets also Tickets of 
P. & O. Orient and New Zeala Shipping Companies. 


and B.1. Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
B.I. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & Co., 128 Leadenhall Street, 


Miscellaneous 


COALS!! COALS!! COALS!! 


Temporary cut price for Deep Kitchen, Hand Picked and 
Hand Stacked Large Coal, 16s. per ton, at pit truck loads. 
Stock now. Share a Truck. 

Truck loads direct anywhere to any Station. 
Anthracite for Central Heating, COKE. 

Get it at Farrar’s, 


Address—WM. D. FARRAR, Dept. S, 


Colliery Offices, Leckhampton, Glos. 
Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


Theatre 


COURT THEATRE (Sloane 65137). 
Evenings at 8.30. Mats. Thurs. and Sat. at 2.30 
BARRY JACKSON PRESENTS 
HAROLD,” 


by Alfred Lord Tennyson 
(For four weeks only) 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 

or ‘‘ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


AILIMA Edition of Stevenson, uncut, £25 or offer.— 
Miss T. Chapman, 4 Coppice Drive, Harrogate. 


* Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 7.4.1928 
Allen & Unwin Faber and Gwyer Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Unwin Noel, 
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Brentano’s Herbert Jenkins Sampson Low 
B & Oates Hodder & Stoughton Scribner's 
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Government Gold Mining Areas 
(Modderfontein) Consolidated, 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 5,600,000 Shares of 5s same 


452 | 
- VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Union. of South Africa) : 
Issued Capital, £1,196,892, in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each /F 
DIRECTORATE. 
J. H. CROSBY (Chairman). : a 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. J.. MUNRO. J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. SIR WM. DALRYMPLE, K.B.E,’ ¥ 
SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart. G. J. JOEL, M.C., and A. J. ANDERSON. % 
Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1927 a 
| 37% 
Tons crushed, 761,900, yielding 299,241 fine ounces of gold. 
Per ton, based on 
Total £113 § 4 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ... bas i. 10,670 8 9 
Balance at Bist December, 1926, brought forward ... 44,817 6 4 Di 
£642,949 9 1 Dre Fut 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Taxation—Union and Provincial... £76,484 3 6 WDDLE 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria—Donations and Depreciation 1,642 7 10 Rial | 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account _ — liabilities of Compensation Fund 13,797 0 6 By L. 
Capital oe 3,157 1 9 Te Be 
Dividends 28 and of ‘20% "each . 478,756 16 Benes 
573,837 9 1 tire | 
The annual recalculation of the Ore Reserves at the end of the year resulted in an estimate of 3,292,000 tons, = 
with an average value of 7.6 dwts. over a stoping width of 52 inches. {PITER: 
The full Report and Accounts may be obtained — the Lon Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated — 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Friars, London, E.C.2 wDITO 
ont! 
con 
SUBSC 
the 
= 


DIRECTORATE. 
J. H. CROSBY (Depu GIMROTH. MUNRO D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. 
H.C ty-Chairman). . IMROTH. , CB. 
J. G. LAWN, C.B.E., and G. J. JOEL, M.C. Germa 
Extracted from the Annual Report to 31st December, 1927 4 A 
Tons crushed, 2,395,000, yielding 1,085,189 fine ounces of gold. Per ton, based on they 
\ crushed. they 
Total Working Revenue... 4,633,905 18 7 £1 18 8 
ste 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue ae 755 5 7 time 
Balance at 31st December, 1926, brought Me 15 6 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— A 
Taxation—Union and Provincial... 6,364 16 6 Te 
Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria—Donations and Depreciation... 3,285 5 3 main! 
Miners’ Phthisis—Provision on account of outstanding Hiabitties of f Compensation Fund 8,178 ® 6 vith | 
and 21 and ‘respectively... 1,190, 
2,699,050 6 will | 
Leaving a balance carried forward of ... £169,630 18 3 has 
The Ore Reserves were recalculated at the end of the year, and were estimated to stand at 11,288,000 tons, with | ttt 
an average value of 8.8 dwts. over a stoping width of 68 inches. The reserve excludes ore of a value less than 4 
4 dwts. over the stoping width. T= 


The Reduction Plant worked very satisfactorily throughout the year, the quantity of Ore treated amounting t 
2,395,000 tons. This is the first full year in which the enlarged piant ‘has operated, and, as. was to be expected, 
new records were’made in all respects. 

The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Consolidated | 
Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11 Austin Sy London, E.C.2. f 
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